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my own soup the way you do” 


H°” are you spending your advertising appropria- 

tion this year? With the o/der housewife . . . settled 
in her buying habits, her homemaking ways ... or with 
a | the younger housewife whose buying habits are forming 


\ pa ra . ae ... Who uses canned soup because it is quicker and 
wy better; who is buying her first prepared biscuit flour; 
‘“ 1 her first electrical equipment? 


In the 1269 tested profitable markets 1,300,000 new 
y prospects, 74% housewives, average age 25, are buying 
— , i; TOWER MAGAZINES . . . Mystery, Home, Tower Radio, 


New Movie, Serenade. Buying a new fast-moving tempo 
SPEND YOUR MONEY 


WHERE MONEY IS SPENT 
There is 75% of all retail buying done today in 


Tower’s 1269 markets. Tower’s circulation is all 


cash and all voluntary. Tower’s family income > 
is $2519. Active buying prospects. Substantial Tower circulars on foods, beauty, child care, have been 


prospects, and younger! Are you reaching them? purchased through the magazines up to date. 


TOWER MAGAZINES :- Ine. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO HOLLYWOOD 


interpreted by the greatest writers in America. Buying 
on the highways of traffic—in the Woolworth stores 
and selected newsstands. Buying for cash. Younger house- 
wives ...so eager for helpful news that over 1,000,000 


1930 1931 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


HE more TIME-reading Best Customers there are—the more dimes, 
nickels or quarters, there are for TIME-advertised soups, soaps, candy, 
leverages, drugs ... the more dollars for TIME-advertised motor cars, 


tcfrigerators, insurance policies, steamship tickets. 
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-The Human Side - 


Big Business Comes to Eddyville 


The “home office” of S. H. Kress & Company, which operates 
a chain of five-, ten- and twenty-five-cent stores, is tremendously 
impressive. Located in the second-floor storeroom, over the post 
office in Eddyville, New York, the headquarters are proof posi- 
tive that a corporation whose business last year exceeded $65,- 
000,000 needs modern equipment. 


Paul B. Scarff, vice-president and secretary, blew the dust 
from a chair and stated as much to the annual stockholders’ 
meeting. “The kitchen table which we used to have for a desk 
has been dispensed with,” he said; “I direct your attention to 
this new desk, or directors’ table.” A giant corporation marches 
on and upward. 


Outside the peeling, ancient building with broken window 
panes, hens skittered under a shower of apple blossoms. Weeds 
sprouted in the abandoned Delaware & Hudson Canal. The 
chairman of the meeting announced that there were present 
owners or proxies of 1,103,809 shares of common stock. After 
the reading of the minutes, the meeting proceeded to elect a 
new board of directors. Eddyville’s 204 citizens enjoyed after- 
noon siestas, totally uninterested in consolidated balance sheets 
which mentioned such figures as “Earned surplus, as per state- 
ment attached, $9,185,467.59.” 


At the “branch office,” 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, Kress 
officials explain that the upstate headquarters were chosen sixteen 
years ago because of tax laws that bore down on corporations 
in big cities. Once a year a corporal’s guard of officers and 
directors journey to the cobwebbed Ulster County corporate office 
to comply with legal formalities. 


Eddyville is not much excited by this annual pilgrimage on 
the second Tuesday in May. The arrival of the train, although 
a more frequent event, is more exhilarating. After the train 
gets in the store opens. The 230-odd Kress stores are in the 
South, West and Northwest and Eddyville knows them not. Cor- 
porate legal quirks are peculiar things. 


Just What the Doctor Ordered 


Agency manager E. L. (‘Kit’) Carson of the Equitable Life, 
Milwaukee, broke his leg recently. His staff sent flowers, of 
course, but they also sent what is far more cheer- 
ing to any life insurance man on a bed of pain: 
Applications. Each agent was assigned four days 
on which to write Mr. Carson, enclosing, if pos- 
sible, an application. 


A special birthday campaign did the sufferer 
more good than an extra shift of golden-haired 
nurses holding his hand. The boys in the office 
turned in $246,000 of new business as a natal 
day greeting to the hors de combat “Kit.” Then, 
as the busted limb began to heal under this sun- 
shine treatment, another spring tonic was prepared 


for him. A cardboard hand was supplied to each agent with ty 
request that he return it together with an application “ss , 
handshake for Kit on his return to the office.” Applications fo, 
$336,000 resulted. All told, during Mr. Carson’s hospital sojouy 
more than $2,000,000 of business was signed up by his loyy 
associates, 


According to an unconfirmed rumor, forty-nine other insurang 
managers are seriously considering breaking one, if not two, leg: 
If they could count on the same results, there probably woul 
be an epidemic. 


Vino Via Messenger 


Manhattan’s messenger boys, those versatile wights, are acting 
as disciples of the jolly god Bacchus at the moment. The vine 
leaves twined in their hair are purely figurative, yet the bottles 
they are delivering are very real. Fifty thousand samples of 
Mondette & Company’s Sauterne wine are speeding over the 
sidewalks of New York, clasped firmly in the arms of Postal’s 
minions. 


This huge scale sampling is in full swing now because Old 
Sol has already given the town a taste of the heat which he 
will dispense lavishly until Autumn’s crispness arrives. It is 
the endeavor of Mondette to play up the desirability of a cooling 
drink that will not raise temperatures, but will give additional 
energy during the dog days. For this, they recommend Sauterne, 
sparkling water and a dash of lemon juice. 


One item in the Mondette sampling splurge was a reception 
for some fifty hotel and restaurant men. Glasses of six French 
Sauternes and two Mondette brands, all without distinguishing 
marks, were spread before the guests. Almost unanimously the 
Mondette was selected by these expert wine-bibbers. They are 
pictured at their pleasant indoor pastime on page 467. 


The Mondette winery at 30 Varick Street is the largest indi- 
vidual winery in the East and has an ample supply of Sauternes 
made from French wines imported in bulk for combination with 
native American vintages. Gratified at the support to the national 
campaign to make Americans wine drinkers by both the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, the company is also sending a stock of its 
products to the White House cellars. 


When the present delivery drive is over, it is expected that 
more than 500,000 bottles of Mondette’s will have been placed 
in the hands—and the interior department—of New Yorkers. 


How the Fierce Slip Cover Was Tamed 


Every manufacturer who sells through the department stores 
yearns for an idea which has in it some appeal so strong that 
the big retailers will seize upon it, and advertise and promote 
it with all the effective fanfare these stores can employ. 


Miss Elizabeth Blondel, director of McCall’s Magazine’s design 
department, is finding herself, at the moment, the possessor of 
just such a “natural.” Several months ago she decided to give 
housewives who sew something they haven't had before; Patterns 
for making furniture slip covers. No one had done it before 
because it looked impossible—sofas and chairs were made in so 
many different styles that it seemed impractical to try to de- 
velop any standard patterns. 


But Miss Blondel (who last year, incidentally, 
introduced for the first time patterns for women’s 
gloves—and they're selling actively again 
year) isn’t so easily baffled. She made a detailed 
study of living room furniture. And she discov- 
ered that, after all, many chairs were strikingly 
similar in line—many sofas ditto. She pu 2 
professional decorator to work, watched ccty 
move in the construction of slip covers. And she 
emerged with seven chair patterns, two sofa ;at- 
terns, and a complete layout of instructions on 
professional procedure in making the finis ed 
products. (Continued on page 
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its The Mortons’ new car is about to set forth on its maiden trip. Simultaneously, 
throughout Chicago, thousands of other typical AMERICAN families are doing 
that something active about their automobiles, new or old. Unquestionably 1934 is an 
aced automobile year, the like of which we haven’t seen since way back. It’s a great 
S. : NEW CAR year. It’s a great dress-up year for old cars. What are you, as a 
manufacturer of automobiles, or tires, or accessories, or just plain or fancy 
U gadgets, going to do about it? 


For example, what are you going to do about the 450,000 AMERICAN families 
who read the Chicago American nightly? They comprise more than half your 
prospects in Chicago. What’s more, they’re by far the “livelier half.” For these 
ign very nice families are younger on an average than any othet Chicago newspaper 

; audience. They get about more—see more movies, give more parties, go more 
places, do more things—than other newspaper groups of stuffier stay-home-in- 
the-parlor conservatives. Which means, naturally enough, that they use their 
ore cars often! Which uses up gas, and oil, and tires! And cars, themselves! 


de- The American controls this, the largest ACTIVE market in Chicago. It is yours 
for the advertising. But ignore it, and you deprive your Chicago dealers of more 
than half their prospects. For while these bright, alert AMERICAN families are 
young enough to change their minds about any product, they are much too mod- 
ern to guess about automobiles—or anything. A word to the wise is ADVERTISE. 


‘|CHICAGO AMERICAN 


..- gives 150,000 families Buying Ideas 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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Pattern departments in the big stores were pretty busy selling 
dresses, so, with a full appreciation of every store’s nicd fq, 
ideas for stimulating yard goods sales, Miss Blondel went to the 
fabrics department heads with her patterns. 


Consequently a rash of department store promotions has already 
broken out in any of a dozen big cities with large space adver. 
tising (in many instances) urging housewives to make ther owy 
slip covers. Macy's, New York, used nearly half a pige of 
space in one advertisement. Other stores soon realized that the 
sale of ten slip cover patterns in a day might well mean the 
sale of 500 or more yards of chintz, or printed linen, or cretonne. 
(The covering of one chair utilizes 8 to 12 yards of fabric: one 
sofa, 18 to 20.) 


Gimbel’s, Philadelphia; R. H. White, and Jordan Marsh of 
Boston; Bamberger’s, Newark; Lit Brothers, Philadelphia; Man- 
del Brothers, Chicago; and Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, are 2 
typical group of stores that are pushing the make-your-own-slip. 
covers idea. Most of the stores do not regard this business as 
competitive with their custom-made slip business, Miss Blondel 
told SALES MANAGEMENT, because it reaches a different class of 
customer—the woman with taste who is interested in home deco- 
ration but who has a limited budget. 


Still curious about the business of designing and selling pat- 
terns, we asked Miss Blondel what patterns—other than dresses 
—are consistently called for by women who sew. 


“Dish towels,” she answered. “How they love dish towels!” 


Whiskey and Cheese 


In the last paragraph of a story (May 1, SM) on G & W 
distiller’s rapid and thorough invasion of the New York market, 
under the direction of Howard H. Hoyt, was a quote from Mr. 
Hoyt to the effect that “I’ve never sold liquor before, but I've 
sold food and cosmetics. The problems and their solution are 
pretty much the same.” 


We were curious about those campaigns Mr. Hoyt referred 
to. A fellow Ayer graduate (Mr. Hoyt got much of his mer- 
chandising experience with N. W. Ayer & Son) and former 
understudy of Mr. Hoyt told us that undoubtedly many of the 
ideas now being used on G & W were drawn from the Swiss 
Knight cheese campaign of eight years ago. 


Gerber & Company, Thoune, Switzerland, makers of Swiss 
Knight, had, in 1926, been selling their brand in this country 
for some ten years. An eight-ounce package in the New York 
market was accounting for 40% of its national volume. Gerber 
had there, however, some 39 competitors, both French and Swiss, 
some of whom, this executive says, were impeding progress by 
“emulating” the Swiss Knight package in color and type of iet- 
tering. 


When Mr. Hoyt obtained the account, the first thing he 
stressed was that the package should be made distinctive. The 
name Swiss Knight on the package should be definitely regis- 
tered before one dollar was spent on merchandising and adver- 
tising. After several unsuccessful attempts to change the package, 
Mr. Hoyt suggested putting a red strip across the face of the 
label and bringing out on it the words “Swiss Knight’ boldly 
in white. “This,” our informant says, “sounds simple enough.” 
but the Gerber executives believe that the idea “did more than 


a an 


anything else to put them on top. 


“Mr. Hoyt had a survey made of the trade and found Swiss 
Knight had about 24.5% distribution in New York City. He 
hired 15 specialty salesmen, prepared a portfolio of intended 
advertising, put a crew manager in under his direction, trained 
the salesmen, and set them to work gaining distribution 60 days 
before the newspaper advertising started. Despite the fact thet 
Swiss Knight retailed at $1.20 a pound, inside of 90 days i's 
distribution in New York had been increased from 24.5 to 75%. 
In the month of December, 1926, at the end of the 90-d: 
period, Gerber did more business than in the previous 12 mont! 
combined. Instead of 40% of the national business in Ne 
York the share had risen to 90%.” 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending May 15, 1934: 


Taken as a whole, 
industrial 


Fifth Month tions and "aie 


volume have in- 
of Improvement 


creased by more 
than the usual 
seasonal percent- 
age—the fifth successive month of improvement. Such 
a showing with all it signifies in the way of increased 
employment and satisfactory consumer demand, naturally 
generates optimism. 


e e e As against this we have a decided evidence 
of pessimism in the decline of common stock prices on 
the New York Stock Exchange. If the speculative fra- 
ternity are to be accepted as oracles, we may interpret the 
slump as a forerunner of a decline in corporate sales and 
profits. But Wall Street has been wrong and may be 
wrong this time. 


@ @ e It wouldn't be the first time that brokers and 
speculators have staged a “show” for the benefit of Con- 
gress and the Administration. The proposed Stock Control 
Law is expected to take some butter off their bread. What 
would be more natural than for them to attempt to prove 
that the passage of such a law would impair the nation’s 
confidence ? 


@ @ e The Committee for the Nation, and Pro- 
fessors Warren and Pearson, are busily engaged in trying 
to convince us that the gold price level theory is sound 
and workable, despite the fact that speculative commodi- 
ties and common stocks have declined. The Professors 
on May 9 went on record as stating that prices in terms 
of gold had made a bottom, but they admit that business 
recovery may be needed to bring about a real price rise. 
“Little prospect remains that a rise in prices expressed 
in gold will bring about immediate business recovery.” 
What was the cart now seems to be the horse. 


e e e A compilation of the statements of earnings 
of 166 corporations for the first quarter of the year shows 
that these companies earned $153,814,934 as against 
$16,180,815 in the same period last year. The largest 
increases were shown by automobile, oil and chemical 
companies. Food companies, for example, suffered less 
from the ravages of the depression, and as a result profited 
less from the recovery. 


@ e@ e The Secretary of Agriculture predicts that the 
gain in buying power noted in the South during the past 
year will be apparent in a very large measure in the Mid- 
dlewest during the coming months. Benefits under the 
corn-hog adjustment program are going out to producers 
now, and second instalment payments will soon be made 
under the wheat program. He says, “It is interesting to 
note that in terms of gold’s worth in trade, cotton is 
cheaper today than it was a year ago. The prosperity of 
the cotton South therefore is largely due to the action we 
have taken in this country.” 


May 15, 1934 


@ e@ e Speaking of farms reminds us that we were 
gently spoofed by a few readers by ‘‘falling for’ the long 
range weather predictions made by the International Eco- 
nomic Research Bureau, and to which we called attention 
several times during the last few months. Mother Nature 
has reacted just as the experts said it would, and severe 
droughts are retarding the growth of grains in the Middle- 
west. The combination of crop reductions and the acts 
of God will give us short crops this year—and probably 
much higher prices. 


Under the retail 
drug code the 
minimum price 
at which a drug- 
gist may sell a 
manufac- 
tured article is 
the manufacturer’s wholesale price in dozen lots. What 
will be the effect of this provision on widely advertised drug 
and cosmetic  prod- 
ucts? The question 
is worrying a lot of 
manufacturers. - One 
sales manager, with 
whom we were talk- 
ing this week, says 
that ordinarily his 
mail each day brings 
in scores of news- 
paper clippings from 
all over the country 
in which his prod- 
ucts are advertised 
by retail establish- 


Bonanza for 
Private Brands? 


BUT prices on Macy's OWN 
creams and lotions stay down! 


Do you pay more tha 


ments—but that in cacacee : 
Be for on. 

the last two weeks Oe for Skin Food (1% oc.) 

he has not received OBe for Muscle Oil (2 on) 

a single clipping. Sey Someta ad appeals 

Investigation shows Gal eadanaden shan ‘ 

that the same stores @8e for Geranium Hand Cream (344 02.) 

which previously nae pee ee ot 


had pushed his 
products at cut 
prices are now play- 
ing up private 
brands, or less well- 
advertised products. 


A Few of the 068 “ Macy's O@wn"'—Draa Dept, Street Fleer 


=z 


MACY’S 


@ e@e e In New York, Macy’s is making a big play 
on its own make of drugs and toilet articles, and in news- 
paper space is driving home the point that prices have 
not increased on these items. Heretofore, with only a 
small price differential between the well-advertised na- 
tional brand and the private brand, the consumer most 
often felt that only a few cents’ saving between the two 
were not enough to justify taking a chance. With the 
spread widened materially by the new code, it is possible 
that the manufacturer will have to do more advertising 
than in the past to convince the consumer that the price 
differential is to her advantage. 
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The Irving Fisher preliminary 
Index of Business Conditions 
for April shows the best gain 
since December, with business 
nearer the normal index than 
any month since last July. 
Since February, business has 
gained 16% as against a 13.4% gain in the same period 
last year. 


Business 


Sign Posts 


Commodity Prices: The Irving Fisher Index stood at 
74% of the 1926 normal—the high in the last three years 
was 74.6% in March. 


Steel Output: Schedules reached 60% of capacity last 
week, and a slight further gain is anticipated. Scrap steel 
prices, usually regarded as a barometer in the steel indus- 
try, are easier and believers in that index interpret it as 
an indication that the production spurt will not hold. 


Car Loadings: In the week ending April 28 a total 
of 608,654 cars set a new high for the year. 


Automobiles: Production both in the final week of 
April and the first week of May topped the 100,000 mark 
for the first time since May, 1930. Production is now 
expected to taper off. 


Electric Output: Production for the week ending May 
5 gained 13.7% over the same week of 1933, but de- 
creased 2.1% from the figure reported in the preceding 
week. This is the first decrease from the preceding week 
since April 7. 


Security Prices: Stocks have been sold persistently for 
the past three weeks and are approaching a crucial point, 
but bonds remain strong. On April 25 the average price 
of high-grade rail bonds reached the highest level since 
April 1, 1902. 


Bank Debits: Current weekly figures are running ap- 
proximately 20% ahead of last year. For the complete 
month of April the national figure was a 37.2% gain 
over last year, or 34.4 with New York City excluded. 


Construction: Residential building continues to run 
somewhat ahead of a year ago, but the major contribution 
of building still comes from public works. The dollar 
volume of engineering contracts in April gained 105% 
over last year. 


Factory payrolls 
reached _ their 
bottom point in 
March, 1933, 
when they were 
37.6% of the 
1923-1925 aver- 
age. They jumped to 52.2 in July, to 53.5 in November, 
and to 61.4 the first of April. The buying power of 
factory workers has increased even more rapidly, and now 
has been restored to a level only 23% below the 1923- 
1924 average, whereas a year ago it was 48% below. 
The effects of such a rise are cumulative, for after old 
debts are paid up, an increasing margin of income above 
necessity expenditures remains for the purchase of semi- 
luxuries. 


Buying Power of 
Factory Workers 


@ @ e New Jersey, for example, reports an increase 
of 31.1% in the number of employes over last year in 
666 identical manufacturing establishments, and an in- 
crease of 42.3% in total weekly payrolls. In the indus- 
trial area of Newark the improvement was still greater 
—36.5% in employment; 48.9% in payrolls. 


@ e@ e Hotel business—a good index of business cop. 
ditions—continues to show progressive improvement and 
both room and restaurant sales made the best showing 
in April of any month since the depression set in. Room 
sales are up 18% over last year; restaurant sales, ( 1%, 
Detroit shows the largest gains, followed by Chicago, 
New York, Washington and Cleveland. 


@ e@ e The Federal Reserve Board estimates that de. 
partment store sales in April gained 5% over the same 
month last year, and that the dollar sales were little 
changed from March to April. This is an especially good 
showing, considering the fact that most Easter shopping 
fell in April last year. The largest gains took place in 
the Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City and St. Louis 
districts. 


e@ e@ e Sales of the eleven largest chain store organiza. 
tions showed an increase of 9.2% this April over last. 
Mail-order sales are flattening out somewhat, although 
volume still is more than 25% ahead of last year. 


@ @ e The Brookmire Sales & Credit Map estimates 
that the U. S. income for the next six months will be 
126% of the similar period last year. Those states which 
equal or exceed the national average are, in order: Michi- 
gan, 149%; North Carolina, 148%; Georgia, 147%; 
South Carolina, 138%; Mississippi, 138%; Nebraska, 
138%; Oklahoma, 136%; Indiana, 135%; Iowa, 134%; 
Ohio, 133%; Alabama, 133%; Virginia, 133%; Colo- 
rado, 133%; Tennessee, 132%; Kansas, 132%; West 
Virginia, 131%; Oregon, 131%; Washington, 131%; 
Connecticut, 130%; Illinois, 130%; Texas, 130%; 
Maryland, 129%; California, 129%; Idaho, 129%; 
Maine, 128%; Missouri, 128%; Wisconsin, 128%; 
Kentucky, 128%; New Jersey, 127%; Pennsylvania, 
127%; Delaware, 127%; New Mexico, 127%; and 
Arkansas, 126%. 


@ e e Sales of insurance show that people are again 
finding surplus for saving. The report of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, for example, shows gains for 
each month in 1934, and new business in April was better 
than in any other month since January, 1932. 


e@ e@ e Retail sales of automobiles in the last ten days 
of April showed considerable improvement over the pre- 
ceding ten-day period—especially for Ford, General Mo- 
tors and Chrysler. The price increases early in April 
brought about a mild recession followed by a sharp re- 
bound. Wayne County, Michigan, the barometer county 
of the country, had registrations of 7,631 new cars in 
April—the biggest month since May, 1930. Ford had 
39% of the total; Chevrolet, 18%; Plymouth, 11%. 


e@ e@ e While the percentage of increase in profits has 
slowed up, according to first quarter earnings state- 
ments, reports are nevertheless encouraging. Since April 
1 the released earnings statements show 487 companies 
reporting increases as against 153 decreases. 


@ @ @e The New York State Milk Control Law allows 
retail milk distributors to maintain a difference of one 
cent a quart between so-called “‘well-advertised” milk and 
“not-well-advertised” milk. In other words, the publi: 
must by law pay stores eleven cents a quart for Borden's 
milk, but may pay only ten cents for a not-well-advertised 
brand. The Borden Farm Products Company has insti- 
tuted a suit to have this provision of the law set aside. 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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Wine Tasters at Work: Some fifty hotel and restaurant men gathered at the Hotel Vander- 
bilt to taste Mondette & Company's Sauternes in competition with eight Sauternes bottled in 
France. The contest was blind, nobody knowing which glasses held the Mondette brands. 
The group smacked lips and voted for Mondette’s 26 times out of 30. It is bottled in New 
York from imported French Sauternes combined with domestic vintages. See story on page 458. 


Peeking at Pictures in 
the Sales Kaleidoscope 


Recording the Bumps: Pontiac’s latest contraption to 

make motorists dissatisfied with their old cars is the 

Ride-O-Graph which charts every jounce and swoop in 

a ride. A passenger sits on an air cushion and each 

jolt is transmitted by way of a diaphragm and stylus 
arm to a waxed paper roll. 


Midget Fenders: Fostoria Pressed Steel Corporation 
wanted to get more jobbers to handle its replacement auto 
fenders, but sending samples was impossible. However, 
with these miniature fenders, plus a postcard that would 
bring information, dealers’ interest was caught and a 
gratifying number of orders were booked. 


Window Cans: Forgetting com- 

petition for the moment, glass 

and tin combine to offer food 

products makers a new kind of 

container with sides and bot- 

toms that will not break and 

a top that gives the customer 

a good look at the appetizing 

things inside. Continental Can 

and Corning Glass made the 

combine and  BBDO = an- 

nounces the result. The new 

container is “just like any other 

can” except for the top window. 

Sells Better Air: J. J. Nance, Tests in Chicago stores, both in- 
long a member of Frigidaire’s dependent and chain, showed 
headquarters staff and for the that standard advertised foods in 
last few years manager of the these cans outsold the same 
sales planning division, is the foods in other containers 300% 
new manager of the company’s or more. No commercial adop- 

air conditioning division. tion has been announced. 
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R. LAMMOT DU PONT 
had been observing that 
considerable smoke was be- 


ing raised in some quarters 
over executive bonuses. So, at the 
recent meeting of du Pont stockhold- 
ers, he asked for an expression of 
opinion on the subject as applied to 
that company’s 30-year-old _ profit- 
sharing plan. 

No fireworks resulted. With a few 
changes made necessary by the Secur- 
ities Act, the well-mellowed plan 
which has given du Pont managers 
extra rewards for superior perform- 
ance in the company’s behalf, was 
re-endorsed by shareholders. 

“The du Pont Company,” Mr. du 
Pont commented in his recommenda- 
tion in favor of this action, “‘is as 
much convinced today regarding the 
virtue of these (profit-sharing) plans 
as at any time. It is still quite 
definitely of the opinion that the pol- 
icy of rewarding especially meritorious 
services by some form of extra com- 
pensation, particularly in a form 
which involves stock ownership in the 
company, has been and still is one 
of the strongest elements in the suc- 
cess of the company.” 

Mr. du Pont’s views (and those of 
his stockholders) seem to be shared 
in other corporations, for a check-up 
made by SALES MANAGEMENT indi- 
cates that bonus plans have by no 
means fallen into disuse as a result 
of a few noisome kicks by dissatisfied 
minorities, but are rather tending to 
grow in use. Remington Arms, sub- 
sidiary of du Pont, has recently 
inaugurated a new profit-sharing ar- 
rangement in that company. So also 
has Van Raalte, hosiery and under- 
wear makers of Fifth Avenue. 

Some five years ago SALES MAN- 


Executive Bonuses—“Gravy, 
or Justly Earned Compensation? 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor, 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


AGEMENT outlined briefly profit-shar- 
ing plans then in use in five leading 
American corporations: Standard Oil, 
U. S. Rubber, General Motors, Gen- 
eral Electric and United States Steel. 
Not one of these has since changed 
its corporate mind about the value of 
the extra-incentive principle as applied 
to the men who form and execute 
major policies. 

It is true, however, that a number 
of firms have paid out no money in 
bonuses during the years of the de- 
pression. United States Steel, for 
example, has paid nothing to execu- 
tives under its profit-sharing plan 
since 1930. 

Bonus plans for executives have 
three major purposes: 1. To attract 
good man-power to the organization; 
2. To hold capable man-power, and 
3. To induce teamwork among execu- 
tives. 

Du Pont gave this excellent state- 
ment of the purposes of their bonus 
arrangement, to stockholders: 


“In your company, where problems and 
operations are so diversified, where capital 
must be employed and divisions operated 
in the best interest of the corporation as 
a whole, as against any separate part or 
division, it is especially important to find, 
develop and retain men who are capable 
of assuming great authority and responsi- 
bilities in important executive positions. 

Not only is it necessary that these ex- 
ecutives be capable of handling efficiently 


Du Pont Bonuses—A Six-Year Record 


Total Bonuses 


Year All Plans 

re. ¢tGeuwusewre ve $1,283,586 
ee eee ee 2,405,110 
Se. weettt aceaaans 4,098,120 
re ‘gu wwa wen vase 1,694,040 
Be. kas wanar area 1,322,309 
rrr at, 115,155 
RUOMGR . kccnveviees 1,819,720 


Net income, exclusive 

of income from in- 

Per Cent of 
Total Bonuses 
to Net Income 


vestment in General 
Motors, but before de- 
ducting total bonuses 


$18,376,804 6.98 
28,657,922 8.39 
39,409,091 10.39 
24,792,169 6.83 
24,641,822 5.36 
13,920,077 82 

7.29 


24,966,314 
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the immediate problems of their respective 
positions and divisions, but also it is es. 
sential that they view broadly and under. 
stand and carry out all policies necessary 
to coordinate the various ramifications of 
the company as a whole. 

“In order that those men in your or- 
ganization who have proved themselves 
qualified to occupy these important mana- 
gerial posts and to succeed to higher 
positions may have a distinct mutuality 
of interest with other stockholders in the 
continued progress and welfare of your 
company, a plan has been adopted to be 
known as the ‘Executives’ Trust Fund’* 
to afford those men an opportunity to ac- 
quire a holding in the common stock of 
your company.” 


At present there are sixty-four key 
men in the du Pont organization who 
have purchase agreements under the 
Executives’ Stock Purchase and Merit 
Bonus Plan. This group is composed 
of the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee (except the President, who does 
not participate), the heads of prac- 
tically all major departments, and of 
the subsidiary companies; also, in al- 
most every division, one or more of 
the principal assistants are included. 


Several features of the du Pont 
plan—which, so far as we are able to 


determine, is the ‘‘daddy” of all bonus 


plans, antedating the much better 
known GM plan by roughly twenty 
years—may- interest presidents and 
directors of other companies. 

Du Pont awards under their bonus 
plans are made in two classes: 

Class A: Granted for conspicuous 
service of any nature. Such service 
may take the form of: 


1. An invention or improvement 
which results in a profit or saving, 
or in a reduction of risk or personal 
injury or damage to the company’s 
property. 

2. Unusually ingenious solution 
of a business or technical problem. 

3. Perseverance and _ persistency; 
of a character that results in dem 
onstrating a proposition (in some 
instances against either internal or 
external opposition) that’ results in 
an important saving or benefit to 
the company. 

4. An accomplishment by an em- 
ploye of a character far beyond 
what might be expected of one oc- 
cupying his position. 

Class B: Awards may be granted 


*Now called Executives’ Stock Pur- 
chase and Merit Bonus Plan. 
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to those who have contributed most 
in a general way to the company’s 
success by their ability, efficiency and 
loyalty 

‘Class A bonuses are made irrespec- 
tive of earnings. Class B awards are 
drawn from a bonus fund determined 
each year by the Finance Committee.* 
Half of the total for Class B awards 
has, since 1927, been set aside for the 
Executives’ Stock Purchase and Merit 
Bonus Plan. Those who share in this 
distribution are not eligible for other 
Class B awards. 

Recommendation for bonuses is 
made by the president or heads of the 
various departments. These are acted 
upon by the Executive Committee. In 
case a bonus is recommended by the 
president for a member of the Board 
of Directors, this recommendation 
must have the additional approval of 
at least four directors not receiving 
bonuses for the year in question. 

Annually upon making the various 
awards, the company transfers to the 
Bonus Custodian in cash the total 
amount of extra compensation grant- 


*Cannot exceed 742% of the surplus 
net receipts from manufacturing operations 
above 6% on capital. 


ed. The Custodian then notifies each 
recipient of his award, which is, in 
every case, conditioned upon its in- 
vestment in du Pont common stock. 

Executives who receive an award 
under Class B receive one-fourth their . 
stock immediately. Another fourth 
is delivered at the end of one year; 
one-fourth at the end of two years; 
one-fourth at the end of three years. 

Nearly $11,000,000 was paid out 
by du Pont under all bonus plans in 
the years 1927 to 1932 inclusive. 
Totals for each year, and the averages 
for the six years, with the relation- 
ship to net income, are tabulated at 
the bottom of the facing page. 

A substantial majority of the official 
family of Chrysler Corporation is par- 
ticipating now in a special stock pur- 
chasing plan set up by the management 
of that company in the Chrysler Man- 
agement Trust of 1929. One hundred 
and twenty executives hold stock thus 
awarded. 

“It is our feeling,” one of the ofh- 
cers of the corporation told SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, ‘that the Trust has 
proved a splendid thing for our ex- 
ecutive staff. It has unquestionably 
contributed substantially to the extraor- 


dinary esprit de corps that exists in 
our organization and has made it pos- 
sible for us to retain men who might 
otherwise have been lost to us.”’ 

The Trust receives 3 per cent of 
Chrysler profits after 7 per cent has 
been earned on the invested capital. On 
termination of the Trust in 1938, the 
assets may be distributed or sold and 
the proceeds distributed to those par- 
ticipating. Stock held in trust for any 
officer reverts to the company if the 
holder resigns or severs his connection 
for any other reason. 

As a result of 1933 operations of 
General Motors Corporation, there 
will be available 51,514 shares of 
common stock for distribution under 
the bonus plan which has been a fea- 
ture of this firm’s relation with its 
executives since 1918. 

Like the Chrysler setup, no funds 
may be set aside for bonuses unless 
7 per cent is earned on invested capi- 
tal. Five per cent of the net profits 
after the minimum earnings reserva- 
tion are credited to the bonus fund. 
In only two years—1921 and 1932— 
did GM fail to award extra compensa- 
tion. 

(Continued on page 494) 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 


xtra compensation for company executives has been the target for much 


_ 


njust criticism during the past two years. The fact is that executives need 


ncentive to do their best work exactly as salesmen need it, and the principle of 
»rofit-sharing has been well tested by any number of leading firms over a long 
eriod of years. Here we make a quick review of the plans in operation in 
Chrysler, du Pont, General Motors, and U. S. Steel. 
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When Buyers Fail to Specify Brand, What Grocery Products Do Dealers Push ? 


a 
Los Angeles Spokane Kansas City St. Louis Chicago Washington New Haven Boston TOTALS 
Product 3 wealthy, 9 wealthy, 8 wealthy, 6 wealthy, 28 wealthy, 13 wealthy, 10 wealthy . 2 wealthy : 
20 poor, 11 poor, 8 poor, 9 poor, 38 poor, 27 poor, 11 poor, 26 poor EIGHT CITIES 
80 middle class | 33 middle class | 37 middle ciass | 85 middle class | 80 middle cl 52 middle class! 30 middle class| 66 middle class 
PORK & BEANS. Van Camp Van Camp Van Camp Campbell Campbell Campbell Campbell Friends 1 Campbell 5 Phillip 
Campbell Heinz Heinz Heinz Heinz Phillips Heinz Private 2 Heinz 6 { Ritter 
Heinz Campbell Campbell Van Camp Libby Heinz B&M Campbell 3 Van Camp 7 \ B&™M 
Phillips Se ere Ritter Van Camp Ritter Monarch B&M 4 Friends 8 Private 
CANNED Newmark Hitide Locarno Del Monte _ Savoy La Grande High Star Private 1 Del Monte | 5 Savoy 
TOMATOES.....| Del Monte Washington | Royal Prince | State J) Monarch Coan Premier Monarch 2 Newmark 8 Libby 
Libby { Pierce Happy Vale | Highland | Del Monte Robinson Blue Label f Libby 3 Private 7 Monarch 
Iris \ Roundey | .......... Sterling Richelieu Walnut Sh Guilford | Wild Rose | 4 Locarno 8 La Grande 
PN gs acces: Hills Bros. Hills Bros, Folger Old Judge Chase & S Maxwell H Maxwell H Private 1 Chase &S | 5 Folger 
MJB MaxwellH | Chase & S H&K Maxwell H | Lord Calvert| Chase &S Chase&S | 2 MaxwellH | 6MJB 
Chase & S Golden West | Maxwell H | / Forbes Hills Bros. Gold Band Private Maxwell H | 3 Hills Bros. | 7 Old Judge 
S&W ee: i cvettdinss | Maxwell H | T.4j.Webb | Orienta Holland H La Touraine | 4 Private 8 T. J. Webb 
Msc ckeckbeoaa Lipton Lipton Lipton Lipton Lipton Lipton Salada Private 1 Lipton 5 Heno 
Salada Tea Tree Golden W Heno Salada Banquet White Rose | Salada 2 Salada 6 Chase & § 
Ridgway OF aes Salada Teaspoon H. of Lords | Premier Chase &S | 3 Private 7 Ridgways 
MJB Chase&S | .......... Chase&S | T.J5.Webb | Tea Tree Private Tetley 4 Banquet 8 Golden W 
TOILET PAPER.... { Zee Silk Tissue | DeLuxe Waldorf Scot Tissue | Waldorf Waldorf Statler 1 Scot Tissue | 5 Northern 
| Scot Tissue Zee Graham Scot Tissue Northern Scot Tissue Scot Tissue Private 2 Waldorf 6 { Statler 
Red Label Ambassador | Willis & W Northern { Quality Square Deal | { Silko Waldorf 3 Zee 7 \ Silk Tissue 
Waldorf ee Eee: Cupples \ Finesilk Oriental \ Sterling Silver Swan | 4 De Luxe 8 Private 
GINGER ALE..... Canada Dry | Canada Dry | Canada Dry | Canada Dry | Canada Dry | Rock Creek | Hoffman Private 1 Canada Dry | 5 { Lomax 
Beverly C Kist Serenader C | Anheuser-B | Lomax Clicquot C Diamond Pureoxia 2 Rock Creek | 6 | Beverly C 
Clicquot C Clicquot C Glendale Vess Ie See { Canada D A-1 3 Clicquot C | 7 Anheuser-B 
sedadaasee Tia Juana Faachinics Silver Seal Green Lant ceceeceeee | \ Clicquot C Canada Dry | 4 Private 8 Vess 
| Sperry Sperry 1H ; Royal Patent! Pillsbury Gold Medal Gold Medal King Arthur | 1 Gold Medal | 5 Globe 
Globe Centennial Gold Medal | / Aristos Gold Medal | Pillsbury Pillsbury Private 2 Pillsbury 61H 
serie Gold Medal | .......... |\ Pillsbury Ceresota Washington | Mothers Gold Medal | 3 Sperry 7 Royal Patent 
Diawectgelia Martin ghbeco’ Gold Medal Rosemary adboohan Hecker Pillsbury 4 King Arthur | 8 Aristos 
BAKING POWDER.) Royal Calumet Royal Calumet Calumet Royal Davis Rumford 1 Royal 6 Dr. Price 
Calumet Royal KC Royal Royal Rumford Rumford Royal 2 Calumet 7 Clabber Gir! 
ieaawae KC ee Rumford Rumford ae aS Royal Davis 3 Rumford 8 Crescent 
Poe ClabberGirl| .......... Dr. Price Dr. Price ceceeeceee | Calumet Clabber Girl | 4 { K C 
5 | Davis 
PACKAGE SODA Uneeda Sunshine Sunshine Sunshine Sunshine Uneeda Uneeda Uneeda 1 Uneeda 5 Brenner 
CRACKERS...... Sunshine Snow Flake | .......... Uneeda Uneeda Maryland Sunshine Sunshine 2 Sunshine 6 Brownie 
Sea Brownie KP RIE Mss Tasty Flakes| Brenner pine ka Royal Lunch | Private 3 Maryland 7 Sun Ray 
Ril ae Preferred Sarat a ee Sun Ray Paradise phaser A PTS Atlantic 4 Snow Flake | 8 Paradise 
TABLE SALT...... Morton Morton Morton Morton Morton Morton Worcester Worcester 1 Morton 5 International 
Leslie Leslie Carey Hardy { Richelieu Triangle International | Diamond S | 2 Worcester 6 { Hardy 
cece eae Royal Maar Rock Crystal | | Centrella International | Diamond S Crystalline 3 Leslie 7 1 Carey 
SPARES A Roundey THES. Jefferson Isl | Rosemary peabexeaes High Star International | 4 Diamond S | 8 Crystalline 
CORN FLAKES....| Kellogg Kellogg Kellogg Kellogg Kellogg Kellogg Kellogg Kellogg 1 Kellogg 5 f White R 
Post Post Post Post Post Post { Royal Scarlet} White Rose | 2 Post 6 | Royal Sc 
héneunedns Miller Quaker Quaker Jack Spratt eeenuwees White Rose eee = 7 ) Jack Sp 
PRE, goes oe, | REA, pk ESS GELS Oe een, ie ae) eee 4 Miller 8 [IGA 
BRAN FLAKES....| Kellogg Post Kellogg Kellogg Kellogg Post Kellogg Kellogg 1 Kellogg 5 (IGA 
Post Kellogg Post Post Post Kellogg Post J Post 2 Post 6 4 Battle C 
Stheuesusn Il) aduetanees Quaker Quaker AS a eA SE neicanive The 3 Quaker 7 | Sanitarium 
SO? ee CS, RE NESS, Pet) IGA 4 Pillsbury ie caitanaa 
a vexttccenl Newmark Heinz Heinz Snider Heinz Ritter Heinz Blue Label 1 Heinz 5 Newmark 
Heinz California H | Pallas Heinz Snider Heinz High Star Private 2 Snider 6 Brooks 
Del Monte Shady Nook | .......... Brook Monarch Alice Royal Scarlet} Heinz 3 Ritter 7 Del Monte 
Snider Pes Private Richelieu Washington Snider Monarch 4 Blue Label 8 Pallas 
CHILI SAUCE...... Heinz Heinz Heinz Heinz Heinz Heinz Heinz Blue Label 1 Heinz 5 Brooks 
Newmark Snider Campbell Snider Snider Paramount Snider Heinz 2 Snider 6 Blue Label 
Del Monte California H | Pallas Brook Monarch Alice Royal Scarlet| Private 3 Newmark 7 Monarch 
Snider RN nn hs OU ee Richelieu Ritter Premier Monarch 4 Paramount | 8 Alice 
TOMATO JUICE...) Newmark Roundey Libby Campbell Libby Libby Heinz Blue Label | 1 Libby | 5 Heinz 
Libby New West Van Camp College Inn College Inn Alice Campbell High Star 2 Campbell 6 | Alice 
Del Monte Heinz Campbell Libby Campbell Ritter Beechnut Campbell 3 Newmark 7 4 Blue Label? 
S&W eee? > OW Seuss ceas Snider Heinz Campbell Kemp Heinz 4 College Inn | 8 High Star 
EVAPORATED Carnation Carnation Pet Pet Pet Borden Van Camp Borden 1 Pet 5 Alpine 
WHEE aviandcawnes Pet Borden Carnation Borden Carnation Pet Land-O-L Van Camp 2 Carnation 6 Wilson 
Alpine Morning Borden Wilson Borden Carnation Pet Lion 3 Borden 7 { Land-O-L 
Borden Danish Pride} .......... Carnation . i poe Carnation Select 4 Van Camp 8 | Lion 
MACARONI........| Florence Quaker KC American Foulds Mueller Mueller Mueller 1 Mueller 5 Florence 
Superio Minnesota American B | Faust Red Cross Krumm { Napoli Prince 2 Foulds 6 Faust 
Italy Golden West | Midwest R&F { Richelieu Duroni Premier Private 3 Red Cross | 7 Superio 
Fontana Golden Age | .......... Minit Maid White City | .......... Yale Rival 4 American 8 Krumm 
VEGETABLE SOUP! Campbell Campbell Campbell Campbell Campbell Campbell Campbell Campbell 1 Campbell 5 College Inn 
Hormel | Hormel Heinz Heinz Heinz Ritter Heinz Hormel 2 Heinz 6 Ritter 
Heinz a errs College Inn Hormel Phillips { Wilson Phillips 3 Hormel 7 Big Boy 
Ecctnuuse’ a aaakiediaie EL mapenvants U-Tell-Um Libby Heinz \ Columbia Big Boy 4 Phillips 8 Private 
CANNED DOG Vitamont Vitamont Paramount Red Heart Rival Marco Calo Calo 1 Vitamont 6 Red Heart 
ee Dr. Ross White Rover | Vaughan Doyle Ken-L-Ratn | Vitamont Pard Ken-L-Ratn | 2 Ken-L-Ratn | 7 { Paramour’ 
Doyle Man Kind Best { Paramount Sheldon Doggie Din | { K-9 Red Heart 3 Rival 8 | Dr. Ross 
Ken-L-Ratn || Ken-L-Ratn | .......... \ Pet Silver King White Cross \ Economy Victory 4 { Calo 
5 | Marco 


The SALES MANAGEMENT-Ross Federal Service surveys are copyrighted. They may not be reproduced or reprinted without permission of the editors. 
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It’s up to the grocer to make the brand choice for the man whose wife called after 
him, “Don’t forget—coffee and some crackers!”—for the woman whose only speci- 


fication is “a small can of milk, please.” 


Whose brands he pushes are reported 


below for nineteen items by the grocers of eight important retail areas. 


Whose Products 
Does the Grocer 
Push? 


The eleventh of a series of dealer and consumer market in- 
vestigations made exclusively for Sales Management by the 
Ross Federal Service, Inc., New York. 


HEN a _ housewife asks 

simply for ‘a can of 

tomatoes’ or “pound of 

coffee” what does the 
grocer offer her? 

Reports on these and 17 other prod- 
ucts were gathered for SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT by Ross Federal Service in- 
vestigators from grocers in eight re- 
tail areas in this eleventh of the SALES 
MANAGEMENT-Ross_ Federal surveys 
on buying habits and selling trends. 

The interviews were confined to 
independents, cooperatives and local 

iin grocers, and the investigators 

-ured complete returns from 94 gro- 

s in Boston; 51 in New Haven; 

in Washington; 146 in Chicago; 
0 in St. Louis; 53 in Kansas City; 
? in Los Angeles, and 53 in Spokane. 
. record was kept of the number in 
or, middle-class, and wealthy neigh- 
ithoods and this information appears 

the top of the tables on the front- 
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ing page. Taking the eight cities as 
a whole, 11.5% of the calls were made 
in wealthy neighborhoods; 21.9% in 
poor; and 66.6% in middle-class. 
Complete reports were received from 
686 grocers. 

The questionnaire (see illustration) 
asked the same question, and for prac- 
tically the same number of products 
as were covered in the “What Prod- 
ucts Does the Druggist Push?” sur- 
vey in the issue of May 1, but the re- 
sults were quite different. As against 
1,313 brand names which showed up 
in the drug store survey, only 835 
appear in the grocery investigation 
and there was a much higher degree 
of concentration on nationally adver- 
tised, well-established products as 
against private brands and other long- 
profit items. 

In the drug survey, Johnson & 
Johnson’s adhesive tape received the 
highest rating with recommendations 


of 463 druggists, whereas the laurel 
wreath in this survey goes to Kellogg 
cornflakes, with 602 recommenda- 
tions, or 87.1%. Local brands show 
up in every city, but in most cases 
are outnumbered by the nationally ad- 
vertised items. Lipton and tea, for ex- 
ample, Kellogg and cornflakes and 
Campbell and soup, were almost 
synonymous in the minds of a ma- 
jority of grocers. 

Products receiving 20% or more of 
the total recommendations were: 


Kellogg cornflakes 


Campbell’s vegetable soup .... 73.1 
Kellogg bran flakes .......... 68 

PE I sigs ke cess ea ves 58.6 
RM ECUN ican ca ee saceaeers 54.3 
ee errr 50 

Uneeda soda crackers ......... 47.7 
Sunshine soda crackers ........ 38.3 
Sk rrr: 36.3 
Campbell’s pork and beans..... 34.5 
Libby’s tomato juice ......... 32.5 
Royal baking powder ......... 31.5 
Calumet baking powder ....... 30.7 
Pet evaporated milk .......... 28.6 
Canada dry ginger ale ........ 28.4 
ik. tee 27.3 
Gold Medal flour ............ 27.2 
Carnation evaporated milk .... 24.1 
ee Se eee 24.1 
Borden's evaporated milk ..... 23 

Heinz pork and beans ........ 22.1 
Rumford baking powder ...... 20.9 
PHIDUETS TOGE < . o.ckes caaces 20.5 


In studying the totals for the eight 
cities, readers should bear in mind 
that this survey does not pretend to 
present a complete cross-section of 
the national picture. With only eight 
cities covered, it is obvious that local 
brands have more of a chance of get- 
ting into the grand totals than would 
be the case if a much larger number 
of cities had been surveyed. An ex- 
ample of this is in ginger ale. Canada 


The June 1 Survey: 
Do Consumers Talk One Way 
About Advertising— 
And Act in Another?” 


One feature of the April 10 Survey, 
“What Do Consumers Think of Adver- 
tising?” aroused a storm of controversy. 
It was the question, “Most advertising 
statements are based either on reason- 
able facts or exaggerated claims. Which 
do you find most often to be the case?” 
Fifty-one and three-tenths per cent voted 
for reasonable facts; 48.% for exaggerat- 
ed claims. A number of advertising men 
made the point that consumers were 
never consistent—that they bought and 
kept on buying those products the ad- 
vertisements of which they considered 
exaggerated and misleading. 

For the June 1 issue SALES MANAGE- 
MENT employed Ross Federal Service 
investigators to search out hundreds of 
men and women who believed that ad- 
vertising claims were exaggerated and to 
find out the name of the cigarettes they 
smoke, the coffee they drink, the gaso- 
line they put in their cars, ete. 

The tabulated results should interest 
every sales and advertising executive. 
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Dry has an outstanding lead, but Rock 
Creek, a sectional brand in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, got second place 
because it was recommended by near- 
ly 90% of the Washington grocers. 
The showings of local and sectional 
brands in the national totals should 
therefore be discounted. 

The number of brands mentioned in 
the nineteen classifications - were: 


ge re 32 
Canned tomatoes saath ss wih ok 
Coffee iF <p 3 erate 
ee Bor a er Oe 41 
Toilet paper ..... ir . 85 
ne 82 
Flour .. Re ne re we 45 
MORI QOWMEE 2... es cicccden 16 
ee See 8... calcd gow . 
Table salt . Fada so ook ee 
Corn flakes ee 9 
Ee Poaee eee, 8 
Catsup shinai alae gals cael ala eee 
ee ere ror Ay 
Tomato juice Seatag eae ee 


Ross Federal Service 
6 Bast 45th St., 
New York 


Evaporated milk ...........--- 29 
Se Creer ee 52 
ee eer 15 
Canned dom food... ..ccewes 42 

835 


Only 13 of these brands received 
recommendations in every city. They 
were Chase & Sanborn and Maxwell 
House coffee; Royal baking powder; 
Kellogg cornflakes; Kellogg and Post 
bran flakes; Heinz catsup; Heinz chili 
sauce; Borden’s evaporated milk; 
Campbell's and Heinz vegetable soups ; 
and Campbell's and Heinz pork and 
beans. 

If there is a moral to be drawn from 
this, it would seem to be that many 
national advertisers are not truly na- 
tional, and that in many cities they 
either lack distribution and/or have 
failed to build and maintain strong 
local fences. 


GROCERY STORE SURVEY s, 
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my 16th 
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What MANUFAC TURERS' brand do you recommend first, or deliver without com- 
ment, when «& customer does not specify brand wanted, expresses uncertainty as 
to brend wanted, or specifically asks your advice? 


( less 


"Give me a bottle of catsup" or “What do you think is the 


best r alert" Assume, in answering the question that the customer is willing 
to pay & ressomble price and is not shopping merely for the cheapest article.) 


Canned Pork and Beans 


Canned Tom toes 


SAMA 
mye PR: Tem 


Coffee 


a POTS sa 


Te Fp 
Toilet Paper eo: PS 


Ginger Ale 


Plour 
Baking Powier la 
Package Soda Crackers 


Mble salt 

Corn Flakes Kitbag 

Bren Flakes hash 
eee Le i 

Cateup AAALA 

Chili Sauce ‘ 

Tomato Juice 


Bvaporated Milk 


Mecaroni 


Vegetable Scap 


Camned Dog Food 


ee 
eee “a — 7 


ee A, 


Poor Neighborhood 
Middle Class * 
Wealthy * id 


This is the same question which we asked retail druggists a fortnight ago, but the 


results were startlingly different. 
1,313 brands. 


In the drug survey 18 classifications yielded 
Here the 19 food groups brought out only 835 brands. 


Several years ago there seen ed ty 
be a growing feeling on the f itt of 
many advertisers that by firing a heay 
barrage of consumer advertisin; they 
could make grocers sell their pr ducts 
—that the grocer after all was s ort of 
an automatic vending machine. The 
consumer demanded and the »rocer 
merely delivered the product anc took 
his money. 

The trend now seems more re.listic 
and this survey shows—as have the 
surveys of grocery store products in 
our issues of January 15, March 1 
and March 15—that if a widespread 
barrage were all that is needed to make 
sales, there should not be wide varia. 
tions in a product’s competitive posi- 
tion from city to city. Yet each sur. 
vey has shown that there are practi- 
cally no manufacturers who own the 
national market. Even the best are 
strong in some cities and weak in 
others. Some markets have been work. 
ed intensively, others have been more 
or less neglected. 


Pork and Beans 


Out of 32 brands which were 
recommended by grocers in the eight 
cities, Campbell led with 34.5% of 
the recommendations, followed by 
Heinz, 22.1%, and Van Camp 
18.2%. Local and sectional brands 
were particularly strong in Boston. 


Canned Tomatoes 

This was the largest classification, 
with 116 brands, and Del Monte in 
first place had only 12.1% of the 
recommendations and was recommend- 


ed in only 5 of the 8 cities. Local 
brands led in all cities except St. 
Louis. 
Coffee 

In other SALES MANAGEMENT-Ross 
Federal surveys, Maxwell House 


slightly outdistanced Chase & San- 
born, but in this study of dealer 
recommendations the order was re- 


versed, and the Standard Brands 
product received 19.5% of the 


recommendations as against 17.7% for 
the General Foods product. Hills 
Bros. made a very strong showing in 
the Los Angeles, Chicago and Spo- 
kane markets and had 14.1% of the 
total recommendations. Nationally 
or sectionally advertised brands won 
out in every city except Boston. 


Tea 


In other surveys covering sale 


Lipton and Salada ran a fairly close 


race, but from a standpoint of gro- 
cer’s recommendations, Lipton was an 
easy winner with 54.3%, and Salad 
in second place had 17.6%. 
(Continued on page 496) 
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You can use olf the Rouge ond Powder > 
you wish, yet guard against ugly COSMETIC «Ere 
SKIN this modern wey... . 


has COSMET? 
7 fm 


y to guard ageinnt 


Cosmetics Harmless if removed this way 


Precious Elements in this seap 


= “Of course | use 
Wm cosmetics, but 
thanks to LUX 
Toilet Soap 

| never worry 
about Cosmetic 
Skin — says 

FINGER ROGERS 


© Radio Star 


Cosmetic makers called it “libel.” 


Lux Tempers, But Does Not 
Abandon, “Cosmetic Skin” Copy 


“cosmetic skin” 

which raged during late 

April and early May has 

abated a little. A long list 
of national women’s magazines, 
originally scheduled to run the new 
Lux toilet soap campaign—beginning 
with “Look out! You're getting 
coarse cosmetic skin!’’—have now re- 
ceived from J. Walter Thompson 
August copy to run in July. It men- 
tions “cosmetic skin,’ but in more 
subdued fashion. Headline _ says, 
“When you undress for bed, undress 
your face, too!” 

But it leaves the cosmetic industry 
still wrangling with Lever Brothers 
over a phrase which was called ‘a 
libel.” The soap manufacturer denied 
any “‘libelous’’ intentions and_ stoutly 
defended its mew campaign with 
medical opinion. On May 10 the 
joint policy committee of the Asso- 
ciated Manufacturers of Toilet Arti- 
cles and the Perfume and Cosmetic 
Institute replied, quoting two eminent 
American dermatologists to support 


15, 
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a firm and continuing opposition to 
any advertising reference to “cosmetic 
skin.” 

Meantime cosmetic advertising 
scheduled for July national publica- 
tions continues to run even in mag- 
azines carrying the Lux copy, while 
the argument continues. 

The attack of “cosmetic skin” was 
virulent while it lasted. J. Walter 
Thompson started the infection in the 
Spring Lux campaign that opened in 
nearly 500 metropolitan newspapers 
April 18. 

In spite of the secondary line urg- 
ing the use of powder and rouge, the 
cosmetics manufacturing industry im- 
mediately broke out in a bright red 
rash. It wired 200 newspapers that 
the phrase “‘cosmetic skin” was a libel ; 
inferred that newspapers ought not to 
run the campaign. Papers went right 
ahead with it. 

Then the industry turned its guns 
on the list of big national women’s 
magazines to which cosmetic advertis- 
ing is vital. Nearly every one of 


them was on the schedule to receive 
for late June and July issues copy 
identical with the first newspaper in- 
sertion. 

Immediately the business heads of 
these magazines caught the new 
harassing irritation. Singly and in 
groups they conferred with J. Walter 
Thompson and with Lever Brothers. 

The advertiser and the agency stood 
pat. They were making no attack on 
cosmetics. (The agency has a cos- 
metic account—Pond.) Instead, the 
campaign actually urged the use of 
rouge and powder; might even in- 
crease sales of these products, And 
no libel had been committed. Cos- 
metics must be removed from pores, 
as every woman knows. Medical 
authorities say so. Even cosmetic ad- 
vertising Copy says so. 

So the advertiser declined to kill 
“cosmetic skin.’ Without it there 
would be no campaign left. You 
can't play Hamlet without Hamlet. 

Two leaders among the periodicals 
refused that first copy. Others held 
their breath pending a series of last- 
minute - before - deadline negotiations 
looking toward some sort of palliative 
for the new affliction. 

A great deal was at stake. It was 
inferred, from the position of adver- 
tiser and agency, that magazines de- 
clining to have ‘‘cosmetic skin” 
couldn’t have their share of the bal- 
ance of a big Lux appropriation. And 
they could hardly expect to enjoy 
Lever Brothers’ other product adver- 
tising, which is great. On this point, 
however, Grafton B. Perkins, adver- 
tising manager, replied to an SM 
query by saying simply that his “long 
standing policy forbids issuing state- 
ments regarding our advertising.” 

In the midst of the deliberations 
—though that is a calm word—The 
Associated Manufacturers of _ toilet 
Articles entertained publishers’ repre- 
sentatives at luncheon May 9, “‘prin- 
cipally to explain the research service 
the association offers to publishers to 
help them decide whether cosmetic 
copy is accurate.” This subject was 
discussed. But so was “‘cosmetic skin” 
and the campaign that lay so hotly in 
their laps. 

On the following day, May 10, the 
policy committee of the cosmetic in- 
dustry sent its letter to Lever Brothers 
Company advancing the professional 
opinions of the two eminent derma- 
tologists that powder and rouge do 
not need to be removed from skin in 
order to keep it healthy. The cos- 
metics industry expresses its unalter- 
able opposition to “‘cosmetic skin” — 
and hopes Lever Brothers will give it 
up. 
For the moment, there the situation 
stands. 
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Pre-tested Display Ideas Earn 
Big Store Backing for Paris 


When an accessory item like men’s garters gets whole main 
street display space from many of the biggest department 
stores in the country, it isn’t accidental. A. Stein & Com- 


pany make windows work for dealers. 


The recompense is 


that dealers then are glad to work for ‘‘Paris.” 


cc E develop a series of 
striking window  dis- 

plays — usually making 

six different set-ups in 

six different stores in each of six dif- 
ferent cities—until we find the one 
display of Paris garters that will draw 
the most new business into the stores. 
Then we build our national campaigns 
of merchandising around those ideas.” 
This was the explanation given by 
A. Stein & Company's advertising 
manager, Joseph M. Kraus, for his 
company’s outstanding success in get- 
ting dominant window display space 
in large department stores for so in- 
significant a dress item as men’s gar- 
ters. Also it explains the fact (to 
cite only one of many examples) that 
the Joseph Horne Department Store 
in Pittsburgh, with a Paris Garter dis- 
play in February, 1933, “sold more 
garters at 50 cents a pair than during 
any like period of their 84 years’ 
history” —at the height of the depres- 


sion, just before the nation-wide 
bank closing order of President 
Roosevelt. 


Such methods, of course, are the re- 
verse of customary methods in plan- 
ning sales and advertising campaigns. 
Window displays have usually been 
merely one small —_ in big and 
complex merchandising campaigns 
that span the continent. But A. Stein 
& Company for years have followed 
this policy of creating powerful. win- 
dow displays first, then building the 
remainder of their marketing and ad- 
vertising program around them. By 
selecting typical stores in typical 
towns, they can prove the pulling 
power of their display. And when 
they have a display that stops passers- 
by, ie them in to purchase garters 
(and other things) they then develop 
that idea into a national campaign, 
and all their magazine and news- 
paper and promotion layouts are but 
amplifications of it. 

The success of this unusual method 
[474] 
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is evidenced by the fact that the com- 
pany increased its advertising budget 
50% for 1933 over the year previous; 
and that the 1934 budget doubles up 
on the 1933 budget. Mr. Kraus also 
made this interesting interpretation of 


A whole window for a single 
item!—but Stein displays have 
proved so profitable that Emery 
Bird Thayer, Kansas_ City 
(right), and Gimbel Bros., Pitts- 
burgh (below) devote | this 
invaluable space to them. 


their sales psychology to SALES Man. 
AGEMENT: 

“Research shows us the average 
man changes his garters twice a year 
but that he is quite likely fo go in 
need of that change for four weeks 
before he really buys. ‘hus one-sixth 
of his time, that customer actually 
goes without what he needs and 
wants; and all he needs is a suitable 
reminder, which is our outstanding 
window display. Thus one man out 


of every six passing our display win. 
dows is a prospective customer for 
garters. 


Paris slogans—“Happy Legs Are 
Here Again!” and “Zip and It 
Fits”—are tested for their pull. 
ing power in window displays 
before they are used in adver 
tising. Above, window used by 
Joseph Horne Company, Pitts- 
burgh; at left, Roos Bros., San 
Francisco. 
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“Now if that customer comes in to 
buy garters, the sale is really made 
before he asks to see the goods, or 
lays down his 50 cents. He knows 
the name “Paris” in garters—or sus- 
penders of belts—stands for quality. 
if he wants a cheaper or unbranded 
grade, nevertheless the sale is made. 
He is in a buying mood. It is quite 
natural and likely that now he is in 
the store, he will buy other merchan- 
dise. Everyone knows that after the 
first order is written on the sales slip, 
the customer is more likely to think 
of something he needs than he is if 
still walking along outside, and has 
not the buying mood, or the accom- 
modating salesperson, or the merchan- 
dise counters, to remind him. 

“These arguments hold good with 
enterprising store owners, when we 
first suggest a dominating garter dis- 
play for their store windows. They 
realize, too, that a display of men’s 
garters is very unusual—much differ- 
ent from a showing of shirts and 
suits and shoes and ties and hats and 
socks—and that if it brings in men 
buyers, a clever clerk can produce 
extra purchases. Of course we make 
our Sates most attractive; pack 
them with psychology and color. 


$10-$15 Extra Sales Common 


“The average merchant today real- 
izes that 25% of his store rent is 
paid for the value of his store win- 


dows. Naturally he wants to make 
the most of them. 

“When a store sells five gross of 
garters and suspenders (720 pairs) 
the dollar volume may not be of con- 
sequence, but our dominating displays 
will have brought in 720 customers. 
Fully half of this number will buy 
a sizable order of other goods, in ad- 
dition. Store owners report that $10 
and $15 sales, extra, are common- 
place. And one salesman recorded 
$160 sales in addition to the suspen- 
der sale that brought in the customer. 
Such prospects are usually men who 
want quality in goods, and know ex- 
actly what they want; men who feel 
free to spend liberally, when they are 
pleased with what is offered.” 

That Mr. Kraus’ theory of the pull- 
ing power of the unit window display 
is also dynamic fact is testified by the 
experiences, described below, of three 
prominent Chicago dealers who have 
carried the special Stein displays in 
their windows. Each of these stores 
found that concentrated displays ac- 
celerated the sales not only of the 
linc shown in the window but of 
countless other items the customers 
would not have bought in those stores 
(or, indeed, might not have bought at 
all) if they had not first been ‘‘pulled 
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in’’ by the striking displays. 

President Paul H. Metzger of the 
Washington Shirt Company devoted 
every foot of his 160 feet of corner 
frontage in the Jackson and Dearborn 
streets store to a concentrated display 
of Paris garters and Paris suspenders 
some months ago and ‘“‘did more all- 
round business there when _ the 
display was on than we did in the 
previous comparable period.” He 
said: “It is hard to get store man- 
agers to understand the psychological 
value of unit displays, of concentrat- 
ing a huge window display on one 
item or one line. They want to put 
in a sample of everything they have 
in stock, to prove to the customers 
that they carry a little of everything. 
But I found that a huge display of 
garters convinces the passer-by that 
inside also must be a huge stock of 
shirts, all kinds of hats, exactly the 
socks he prefers, etc. I find we gain 
unity, harmony and charm by special- 
ized displays—and that brings new 
customers and more profits.” 

Special Publicity Director Howard 
C. Oehler of the Wieboldt Depart- 
ment Stores, Chicago, had similar 
experiences. “All our stores recently 
carried the Hickory line of women’s 
garments. The one with the best 
window outsold the others in the 
same time period. Even with a home- 
ly article, like men’s cheap work 
shirts, we find that the best window 
sells the most goods of the line—even 
when the best window is in the least 
favored store. Wieboldt’s strongly 
favor the unit window displays, be- 
cause if our display job inside is 
properly handled, the customer buys 
other articles, too. Everyone in our 
organization now agrees to, the 
eficiency of unit windows. They 
know such windows are remembered 
longer and better than a miscellaneous 
window with many items, many 
prices, many colors.” 

Loeber’s, at the crowded corner of 
State and Monroe, Chicago, also 
proved the point of window “pull” 
with their 15-foot frontage store 
which “drags into its elevator’ for 
second-floor purchasing, more people 
than their newspaper advertising. 
Willard T. Loeber, in charge of their 


six Chicago stores, said: ‘I wouldn't 
trade that little nine-foot window on 
State Street for any newspaper in the 
city. It shows our women’s garments 
only but it keeps the special small 
elevator we had built there busy run- 
ning to the second floor. There is 
a big elevator also in the arcade, 
where newspaper advertising response 
would come, but it doesn’t bring us 
the big business. Our second store 
windows are filled with displays— 
and they pull strongly—but everything 
comes through our little street-level 
window display store. That's why 
we do our best to keep that window 
‘alive’ and ‘appealing.’ We can trace 
our 25% business increase in the 
women’s foundation garments to this 
window display.” 

The brilliant colors and attractive 
designs lately incorporated in the 
Stein garter and suspender lines are 
another valuable stimulant to these 
extra sales, for the reason that after 
the customer has indicated his color 
preference (blue, for instance) the 
clever salesman promptly leads up to 
a choice line of blue shirts, blue ties, 
blue socks, etc. 


“A String Around His Finger” 


When questioned for details as to 
how a display of ordinary garters can 
galvanize passers-by into good cus- 
tomers, Mr. Kraus said: 

“It is a strange thing, but it really 
works. We have proved 200% sales 
increases due to our garter displays. 
A dominating garter window seems to 
act on busy men like the string-round- 
forefinger, a reminder of many things 
needed, but forgotten, we tell our 
dealers. Our attractive lines draw in 
the busy, preoccupied man, who 
usually keeps only one pair of gar- 
ters. His pleasure in our quality 
goods influences other buying by him. 
Where we increase a store’s customer 
traffic 50% we decrease his rent over- 
head one-third. If he pays $100 a 
month rent and attracts 1,000 cus- 
tomers, his average customer-cost is 
10 cents. But when our display 
brings in a total of 1,500, his rent 
automatically reduces one-third.” 

The largest department stores in 
the country today are glad to feature 
A. Stein & Company's window displays 
—not only their garters, but also their 
belts and suspenders, and the “Hick- 
ory” line for women and children, 
starting with crib sheets and baby 
pants, and on "j to rubber aprons, 
bathing caps and sanitary specialties. 
For all lines have a distinct “human 
interest’ built into them, as a result 
of this regular, year-after-year policy 
of experimenting until the windows 
really ‘“‘pull mew business.” 
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A publicity-promotional program 
adopted by one newspaper in each of 
75 cities has enabled Modern Brands, 
Inc., New York, starting from scratch 
last December, to sell 300,000 Imp 
puzzle games, and to re-establish, by 
modern methods, an old, old craze. 

Cooperation of the newspapers, 
and the interest of their readers and 
retail advertisers, has put production 
on a 5,000-unit-a-day basis. And due 
to lack of supply several of the metro- 
politan markets—New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, St. Louis 

are yet to be formally tackled. 

An average of 200 column inches 
of publicity on the game, to attract 
alien has won for the newspapers 
as much as 300 inches, or more, of 
advertising on Imp from local stores. 

And individual department stores 
are carrying it profitably, in as many 
as 15 departments. 

The idea of taking 15 consecutively 
numbered squares on a board fit for 
16, and moving them about through 
the lone vacant space to make a pre- 
conceived numerical pattern, as you 
probably know, is not new. 


Myriad Promotional Angles 


Allen H. Seed, Jr., president of 
Modern Features, Inc., publicity af- 
filiate of Modern Brands, says that 
the game, formerly called ‘15,” and 
played by 4,000,000 or more people 
in Europe last year under the name 
Diablotin, is known to be 300 years 
old. At many periods in many coun- 
tries it has come into vogue, to win 
sudden and widespread popularity ; 
then to wane, and after a bit to come 
back sharply to life again. 

The current vogue, it seems, is due 
to the ingenuity of a certain Austrian, 
R. Steiner, who devised metal blocks 
which slid from one space to another 
but could not be removed. This pre- 
vented exasperated people from cheat- 
ing and raised the general standards 
of the pastime. Early in 1932 Mr. 
Steiner started making them in Paris. 
His sales soared into millions of units 
a year. He made them with Egyptian 
and Chinese numerals for people to 
whom our own simple Arabic nu- 
merals are Greek. A San Antonio 
merchant, William R. Kaye, saw them 
and their possibilities on a trip to 
Europe a year ago, arranged for the 
American rights, formed a company 
called Imported Brands, Inc., and 
started a factory at Bridgeport. Mod- 
ern Brands—Tom Denny, president, 
Herbert Allen, vice-president and 
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Newspaper Promotion Plan Sells 
300,000 Imp Puzzles in 5 Months 


general manager—is the sole dis- 
tributor on this continent. 

The little puzzle, with a list of sug- 
gested problems—both in a leather 
buttoned-up jacket—is being sold 
through distributors at $5.25 a dozen, 
to retail at 69 cents each. 

Newspapers are being asked to par- 
ticipate free. Under the exclusive 
arrangement the newspaper in each 
city engaging in the plan is given 
two daily Imp problems, one of which 


Department stores are giving Imp _ im- 
portant display. This one is in the win- 
dow of a Jackson, Michigan, store. 


can be solved, the other of which can- 
not. Since Dr. Hermann Schubert, a 
German mathematician, has discov- 
ered 1,307,674,368,000 possible com- 
binations, it is not likely that Modern 
Features will run out of material. (It 
has also been estimated that there are 
about as many impossible as possible 
combinations.) The newspapers also 
receive suggestions for stories. Since 
President Roosevelt has at least one 
Imp (the gift of a Texas newspaper 
publisher), and John D. Rockefeller 
has bought at least a dozen, and 
Rear-Admiral Byrd has taken 48 with 
him to the South Pole ;—and, locally, 
since mayors and policemen and 
nurses and debutantes and athletes 
and mathematicians have permitted 
themselves to be photographed and 
quoted on various aspects of Imp— 
the newspapers probably will not run 
out of stories. 

How the newspapers, and their ad- 
vertisers, have fallen for Imp is in- 
dicated by a page from the Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, Leader. “Imp Epi- 
demic Hits Lexington as Game Is 
Placed on Sale,” says an eight-column 


banner, which runs into a column anj 
a half story. Next to it appear two 
two-column pictures, of Kate Smith 
and of Earl Carroll showgirls, demon. 
strating the device to friends. An 
around the cuts and story are six ad. 
vertisements, of men’s clothing, de. 
partment, drug and cigar stores, each 
devoted exclusively to Imp. 

Modern Brands supplies the mats 
free. Also window and counter djs. 
play materials. Stores talk Imp in 
their radio broadcasts and newspapers 
tell of the feature on their trucks. 

La Salle & Koch, Toledo, listed 
eight departments in which Imp is 
sold. They are cigarette, men’s hat, 
toy, sporting goods, books, stationery, 
main floor and gift. The Golden 
Rule, St. Paul, has it in 15. 

The newspapers tying in with the 
plan are in 21 states. They range in 
size from the Shelby, Ohio, Globe, 
with a circulation of 2,250, to the 
Baltimore News - Post, Cleveland 
Press, Detroit Free Press and Montreal 
La Presse, with circulations, each, 
around 200,000. The Boston Ameri- 
can has just signed up for it. Mr. 
Seed expects to announce the New 
York City participant (of course, 
many New York stores have been 
selling and promoting Imp for 
months) in the next few days. He 
expects to put 100,000 of them in 
New York. That should not be hard 
to do. Twenty-five thousand, with the 
help of the Indianapolis News, al- 
ready have been bought by In- 
dianapolisers. 


Pulls Well as Premium 

Said Ray D. Everson, managing 
editor of the News, shortly after the 
campaign started: “We offered an 
Imp for one new increased circulation 
order and in three weeks have ob- 
tained 1,800 new subscribers. We 
haven't touched the surface of this 
possibility yet and expect at least 
3,000 new subscribers. When I took 
the Imp on I thought 1,000 new sub- 
scribers the most we could expect. 

The features appealed to out- 
state readers, many stores asking how 
they could obtain Imp to sell. In 
four weeks more than 18,000 Imps 
have been ordered by Indianapolis 
stores alone.” 

The number of newspapers partici- 
pating in the plan has more than 
doubled from the thirty of one mont! 
ago, Mr. Seed says. He has no fig- 
ures on the number of outlets 
developed, but believes generally that 
all but the groceries are participating 

Stevenson & Hanover have take: 
over the rights to Imp for premiums 
The tantalizing displays were created 
by Einson-Freeman Company, spon 
sors of the late jig-saw craze. 
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“Best method we’ve found for direct- 
"| ing radio listeners to loeal dealers” 


—says Columbia Broadcasting System of “Where to Buy It°’ Service 
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\Idsmobile’s radio campaign 


ver CBS is an example of 
ffective use of this plan. 
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“We have always felt.” says Columbia 
Broadcasting System, “that “Where to 
Buy It’ dealer identification service af- 
fords radio advertisers an excellent oppor- 
tunity to point up their programs, to 
make their broadcasts more certainly 
effective.” 

That statement holds as true for pub- 
lication advertising as it does for radio. 

“Where to Buy It” makes your dealers 
easy to find. Authorized representatives 
(dealers, distributors, etc.) are listed in 
classified telephone books under your 
trade mark—names, addresses, telephone 
numbers. Then, by referring to these local 
listings in your advertising, you make cer- 
tain that people who want your brand 
will know where to buy it. 

Many national advertisers — radio, 
magazine and newspaper — direct pros- 


pects to authorized dealers in this way. 

Full details on request. Trade Mark Ser- 
vice Division, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co.; 195 Broadway, . 
New York (EXchange 3-9800); Y % 
311 West Washington Street, Ba 
Chicago (OFFicial 9300). 


Bisse September the Sunday News 
offered the alert advertiser 1,870,000 circula- 
tion—at a rate made in 1928, based on 1,450,000. 
This was the largest newspaper circulation in 
this country by a considerable margin. It was 
concentrated mainly in New York City, where 
the five boroughs absorbed 1,025,000 copies. 
The New York suburbs took 340,000 copies. 
Some 505,000 copies went elsewhere, but mostly 
to cities of more than 10,000 population within 
one hundred miles of New York City. And in 
these 147 smaller cities, the Sunday News reached 
20% or more of the families in 98 cities. 

Huge circulation. Home circulation. Con- 
centrated in the metropolitan urban East, where 
climate, custom and means made the best mar- 
ket in America. As an advertising medium the 
Sunday News had more to offer the advertiser 
than any other newspaper in this country—and 
most magazines! And it was an exceptional buy 
for the money—a large package of ultra adver- 
tising at a bargain price. 

Ox Sunday, October first, 1933, an 
additional eight pages of new color comics were 
added to the Sunday News comic section. The 


Since Last September 
500,000 NEW FAMILIES 


new feature was advertised in cities within one 
hundred miles of New York. 

If the Sunday News had picked up 50,000 
extra circulation with these new comics we would 
have been more than satisfied. After all, you 
couldn’t expect to add very much to the Largest 
Sunday Circulation. 

But Sunday, October 1, jumped more than 
150,000 copies, passed the 2,000,000 mark by a 
good margin. Every Sunday in October topped 
2,000,000. November kept the average, every 
Sunday. In December, when holidays ordinarily 
tend to lower newspaper sales, every Sunday ran 
well over 2,000,000! 

January, however, brought a spurt, exceeded 


2,100,000—every Sunday. February rose over 


2,200,000—every Sunday. The first Sunday in 
March ran 2,280,000—and every subsequent 
Sunday in March showed over 2,300,000! 

Why this upward movement came in the 
first quarter—we honestly don’t know. There 
was no special promotion, no extra pressure, 
after the new comics were added in October. We 
think the increase came because people talked 
about the paper, and new people saw it and 
became interested, and started to buy it. We also 
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hink that this circulation spurt is evidence of a 
new spirit in this country. A year ago people were 
afraid to buy. Now they want to buy. And that 
goes for your product as well as anything else! 

Anyway, the net of this story as far as it 
concerns you is that almost 500,000 new families 
have joined the Sunday News market since 
September last. A half-million new homes are 
now being reached by this newspaper every 
Sunday. ‘These homes are in your best markets. 
Altogether, something like 2,300,000 families are 
available in the medium that last September was 
such a value with 1,840,000 circulation. 

Our city circulation is higher—over 1,160,000 
copies. Suburban circulation is above 370,000 
copies. Every town outside where the Sunday 
News was popular before has more readers today. 
Family coverage is higher—all over the Sunday 
News market. Everything about the Sunday 
News is higher—except the rate. And that can’t 
last forever! 


r 
Tue largest Sunday circulation in this 


country is now exceeded by only six national 
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magazines. But no other medium has so much 
circulation concentrated in so little territory, 
among so rich an audience. And no other 
medium you can buy costs so little for what it 
gives as this newspaper. No other medium, 
moreover, can give you such solid, dense, uni- 
form coverage of this market—or afford circula- 
tion that all your dealers in the territory covered 
can feel the effects of your advertising. 

If you want more business in 1934 from this 
best market—more prospects, more sales, more 
dealer cooperation, more profit—a few thousand 
dollars spent this year in this medium are the best 
advertising investment you can make! 

Details on our Sunday circulation will be 
forthcoming shortly. We'll send a representative, 
if you want him, But you better send a space 


reservation now! 
& 
THE NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper, 


220 East Forty-second St., New York; Tribune 
Tower, Chicago; Kohl Building, San Francisco. 
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Chase aims to rouse public enthusiasm for lighting fixtures with a long line of Lurelle Guild 


designs such as these—Salem Lantern (left), the Empire “Elba” (center) and the classic 


Chase 


modern “Minerva” (right). 


to Sell Direct in Quest 


for Fixture Replacement Market 


fierce joust is starting in the 
lighting fixture business. 
Chase Brass & Copper 
Company has couched its 
stout lance and is charging the wind- 
mill—the windmill of ugly design, of 
price-cutting, of low quality, of poor 
merchandising and general discontent 
that has kept fixture selling in a tur- 
moil for years. 

But unlike Don Quixote, Chase 
studied this windmill through Fuller 
& Smith & Ross for a long time be- 
fore it decided this year to plunge 
into the $50,000,000-plus fixture 
business. 

It concluded the basic difficulties 
were that fixtures of moderate price 
were not well enough designed, that 
competition was rather senseless and 
that selling was misdirected. 

So it commissioned Lurelle Guild 
to design a complete line of new fix- 
tures imitating nothing and intended 
to rouse public enthusiasm. Early 
English, Earl American, Georgian, 
Federal, Empire, Classic Modern and 
American Adaptations, some of them 
with color and bright metal reflecting 
surfaces, were the result. 

It worked out a system of dealer- 
ships to cover the country. Most trad- 
ing areas will have but one dealer. 
Big cities are limited to three or four. 
These. merchants may sell other lines 
of fixtures, too, if they wish. Each 
dealer is urged to set up a strong 
house-to-house selling system backed 
by a volume of Chase national adver- 
tising in home magazines, starting in 
July, and by local, split-cost promo- 
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tional campaigns the details of which 
remain to be perfected. 

Prices were fixed at levels to per- 
mit ready selling with the further 
encouragement of an instalment sys- 
tem, handled through one of the great 
finance companies. Fixtures never 
before were sold nationally on de- 
ferred payments. 

Thus the public is offered a wide 
variety of chandeliers, wall brackets 
and sconces of custom-made quality 
and purity of design at prices Chase 
declares to be ‘‘one-third to one-half 
less.”’ 

Distribution is to be direct from 
the Chase plant in Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, to dealers who themselves 
will carry some stock. 

The center of operations is in the 
new Chase quarters in New York City, 
four floors at 10 East Fortieth Street, 
where the top floor of the building 
has been converted into a ‘‘lighting 
salon” flanked by a series of niches 
displaying each design group of fix- 
tures in its own architectural and 
decorative setting a gallery of 
beauty and sales effectiveness that may 
inspire dealers from everywhere who 
viewed it May 15 to go home and do 
likewise, so far as their limitations 
will permit. 

Of course the windmill offers Don 
Q. Chase a lot of opposition. Case- 
hardened veterans of the trade freely 
prophesy a shattered lance. 

Eliminating jobbers and contractor- 
dealers, traditionally the natural chan- 
nels for fixture distribution, is noth- 
ing short of cataclysmic. Naturally 


there is resentment on the part of 
these gentry against the ‘intruder.’ 

It ‘must be remembered that some 
of the installing of Chase fixtures, 
no matter who sells them, will be 
done by contractors who already han- 
dle other lines. How will that work: 

Then, too, the history of the in- 
dustry is full of quick cut-price imi- 
tation of every good new design that 
ever appeared. What will the gyp- 
pers do to the classic new Chase 
offerings ? 

Department stores, even, are out 
of the picture for the moment 

But Advertising Manager Rodney 
Chase and Sales Manager C. E. Hor- 
ton have thought of all these things. 
None of the standard obstacles was 
omitted from the Fuller & Smith & 
Ross survey. 

But, on the other hand, the survey 
showed that, in spite of a lackadaisical 
attitude toward fixtures on the part of 
many dealers, in spite of failure of 
some manufacturers to support — 
and discounts, in spite of design 
piracy and low prices and a deadening 
volume of shoddy goods, still those 
few dealers who are merchant-minded 
and aggressive believe they can sell 
an exclusive line that’s high in qual- 
ity, good in design and moderate in 
price. 

Chase is providing electrical deal 
ers with that kind of merchandise, 
giving each one exclusive rights to tt 
and setting up a price structure which 
he knows no competitor can bend 
when he is not looking. 

Thus Chase essays to reform the 
lighting fixture business; and to win 
the country over to good fixtures just 
at a time when home “renovizin 
holds new interest for Americans. 
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NEW FIELDS 
to add millions 
every month to 


Oklahoma Citys 
Ou Income 


Oklahoma City, $66,000,000 a year benefi- 
ciary of the oil field on its own doorstep, soon 
will have more millions poured into its trade 
lap from a surrounding 6-county area, where 
“big play” activities are seething around 10 
new oil pools. 


This new wealth and buying power comes on 
top of the facts that Oklahoma County already 
produces 37% of the state’s oil, and that the 
Oklahoma City field gives a $3,000,000 pay roll 
and a $5,000,000 royalty check annually to Okla- 
homa City residents! 


To this oil wealth add Oklahoma City’s 
$126,331,000 purchasing power; its $118,614,000 re 
retail volume; and its $287,832,000 wholesale 
business. 


' “Click!” You’ve got the idea! This market, 
because it CAN, will absorb YOUR product by 
the Carload, when urged by your sales 
messages in the Oklahoman and Times 
delivered daily to 9 out of 10 Okla- 
homa City families, and to 3 out of 5 

urban families in the suburban 

— territory, at the lowest milline 

rate in the state! 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN ® OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


May 15, 1934 


Faster, Safer: Next winter youth may go mod- 
ern while “belly busting” down hill. American 
National Manufacturing Company’s newest sled 
has gone one step ahead of its flexible type. A 
short center guide runner actually does the steer- 
ing. A coil spring running through a semi- 
circular steel tube forming the front end of the 
sled body pulls the guide runner and the han- 
dles that control it back into position. Arrow 
motif in decoration and the name “Sno-Plane” 
suggest to young potential owners a feeling of 
exhilaration and breathless speed. 


Designing 


Cyclops Gets “Eye-Appeal”: Aerial cam- 
eras must stand hard knocks, but that’s 
no reason why their looks cannot be im- 
proved. Fairchild Aerial Camera Cor- 
poration decided to add appearance to 
the efficiency of their sky-snapshooter. 
The Cyclops is made for sportmen pilots 
and aerial service operators desiring less 
expensive equipment than heretofore 
available. By modernizing its lines, 
touching up the black crystal finish with 
chromium accent strips, the camera was 
strikingly improved at negligible produc- 
tion cost. Weighing less than 15 pounds, 
it has a focal range of 8 feet to infinity, 
and can be used on the ground as well 
as in the air. 


Big Ben Rings Bell: Henry Dreyfuss 
designed Big Ben’s counter display 
(left) in three sections with an 18-inch 
illuminated glass disk as the central 
part. The two auxiliary sides can be 
omitted if the dealer prefers. A slot 
holds the glass disk, which is bril- 
liantly illuminated by a hidden bulb 
behind the sand-blasted lettering. 


After 
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Four o’clock at the fourteenth tee . . . and guests coming 
for dinner. A close connection? Not for her! As home 


manager and hostess she has attained an efficiency any 


business man might well envy ... Nor is she an exception. 


There are hundreds of thousands of her ...advanced 


housekeepers active in sports—civic affairs—the arts— 
yes, and politics. 

They’re through with the “endless round” of domestic 
drudgery —they’ve employed modern methods to 
gain leisure for self-expression. And their broader 


outlook makes them better wives and mothers. 


Naturally such women favor a publication which balances 
domestic routine with personal interests, just as they do. 
Woman’s Home Companion is more to them than a 
source of practical ideas for conservation of house- 
keeping time and energy. It is an inspiring aid to indi- 
vidual development. 
From a merchandising viewpoint the enthusiasm of 
these modern home managers is invaluable. It tends to 
step up the voltage of advertising current; pro- 
mote that keen relish for the new and improveé 


which is the vitamin of sales growth. 


Companion 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING 


COMPANY * NEW YORK 


DESIGNING TO SELL 


Dynamique Desk: (Above) Four legs centered out of the way of the 
user and spaced to permit easy cleaning; internal wiring for telephone, 
lamp and buzzers; bronze and chromium finished trim make this a 
truly modern piece of office furniture. The top is battleship linoleum. 
Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown, New York, presents it 
with pardonable pride. 


Shipping Case Into Display Carton: (Above) When the NRA Oil 
Code forbade the distribution by refiners to retailers of display 
cases and racks, Robert Gair engineers designed this versatile car- 
ton. By slitting the pasteboard shipping container, it is converted 
into a display rack for Amalie motor oil, a product of L. Sonne- 
born Sons, Inc. 


Cheese Can: (Right) Good old American cheese, cheddar, 
if you wish to call it that, faces a new future. Continental 
Can Company has perfected a one-way valve for tin cans that 
permits the gas from cheese to escape without allowing air 
to enter. Thus, it becomes possible for makers of cheese to 
ean their product, labeling and branding it all the way 
through to the consumer. (See SM, May 1, for story.) 
Grove City Creamery Company, out in Pennsylvania, has 
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already done it locally. A & P is testing the new container. 


He-Man Razors: (Below) At least one 
razor maker got the idea this Spring that 
handles weren't right for men. So Enders 
Speed Razor now has a big, curved handle 
molded square. There are no moving 
parts. The blade clicks into place in a 
head that’s a one-piece zinc alloy die cast- 
ing. DeHaven Razor Company, on the 
other hand, hinged its new blade-holder 
on a slim lever arrangement in the handle. 
The user is expected to give the razor a 
few shakes before shaving. The blade 
slides back and forth against a plate in 
the head, honing itself. The box is of 
molded compound. 
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Via 


: hw ‘manufacturers have discovered the buy- 


ing public’s inherent taste for simple beauty 


and its appreciation of fundamentally good lines” 
is the contention of Mr. Loewy. Of invaluable help 
to the designer in his search for simple, beautiful 
lines are Bakelite Materials. 

The accompanying before and after illustrations 
of a duplicating machine provide a striking example 
of the improvement made possible through enlist- 
ing the aid of an artist-designer. “Before”—a mys- 
terious appearing assembly of wheels, gears and 
cylinders, mounted on four iron legs, with a filing 
case precariously swung between them. “After”—a 
handsome cabinet of simple lines to serve as a 
pedestal, and a compact machine with operating 
mechanism concealed within attractive housings of 
lustrous black Bakelite Molded. 

Product designers have discovered in Bakelite 
Materials, both Molded and Laminated, practical 
mediums for the interpretation of their ideas. The 
rich, lustrous finish of Bakelite Materials, their 
strength and permanence, the facility with which 
they may be formed, the many attractive colors 
available, make them invaluable in improving 
the design and increasing the saleability of 
many products. 

To those interested in increasing sales 
through product redesign, we offer copies of 
our booklets 26M, “Bakelite Molded” and 26L, 
“Bakelite Laminated”. Your request will bring 
them promptly. 


* — — 


Mr. Loewy has served as body designer and consultant 
s( list to the Hupp Motor Car Corporation, as industrial 
d. signerand stylist for such institutions as Sears Roebuck, 
th» Shelton Looms, Westinghouse Electric, Colonial Radio 
(-rporation and others. The influence of Mr. Loewy’s de- 
sons are reflected in a wide variety of industrial products. 


LAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y... 
Dufferin 


LITE 
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Riaymond Hoewy says 


eee The ‘New Deal’ in industrial design is 
establishing the triumph of beauty through simplicity °° 


Duplicating machine before and after 
being redesigned by Mr. Loewy. In the new 
design Bakelite Molded is used. 

.-43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 


Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Washington, D. C., May 12, 1934. 


O a. President, Congressmen are like 
women. Can't get along with ‘em; can’t 


get along without ‘em. 

Thus far, Roosevelt has used good mas- 
culine strategy—tough but not too impatient. 
Has worked beautifully. 

But usefulness of Congress has limitations. 
Also heavy penalties. More it debates, more it 
wants to. Without restriction, House would de- 
bate indefinitely. Hence ‘‘gag’’ rule. 

Senate, fortunately, has but 96 members. They 
eventually tire. 

Question now before President is whether to 
get passage of most important measures and get 
Congress out. Or risk prolonging session well 
into summer to get full Administration program 
through. 

Latter plan is bad for business but President 
will risk it, banking on long-time benefits to 
accrue. Intense Washington summer heat may 
be added factor in stimulating more rapid action 
by Congress. 


Before Congress Adjourns 


Adjournment of Congress will likely be fol- 
lowed by most consistent upward rise of business 
experienced since War. 

Monetary policy will be defined. Stock market 
regulation will have passed, ending uncertainty 
over financial trading activities. Tariff bargaining 
bill will have passed, furnishing means to stimu- 
late foreign trade. New legislation to provide 
credit to industries through Federal Reserve and 
RFC will have been enacted. Air mail situation 
will have cleared. Additional funds wiil have 
been authorized for public works, probably 
$1,500,000,000. Possible also that some labor 
legislation will have passed, resulting in greater 
mass purchasing power. Likely, too, that com- 
munications industries will have been coordinated 
under Federal regulation. 

All these measures will tend to improve busi- 
ness, some directly, some indirectly. Object of 
most is better distribution of national wealth. 
More money for legitimate trade channels. Less 
for speculation and frozen investments. 

Essentially a long-time program. Carries out 
foundation for national economic planning. 


Tugwell Bill Not Dead 


Material to bring immediate improvement will 
be available by summer. Glass bill for loans to 
industries and Jones bill for loans to smaller 
businesses should exert quick benefits. Public 
works should really get going. Export-Import 
banks should be in position to extend credit to 
facilitate exports to Russia, other nations. Gov- 
ernment will also institute summer housing cam- 
paign, with finances for construction. 

Tugwell bill not “dead” yet. Senator Cope- 
land hopes to get Committee action on measure 


SM's 3-Minute Report on What 
Washington is Likely to Do 


soon. Majority Leader Robinson says passage in 
Senate is “possible.” (I think unlikely.) On 
House side, nothing being done with bill. 


Needed—More Faucets 


Data being compiled by Department of Com- 
merce “Real Property Inventory.” Preliminary 
figures from sample surveys show one-third of 
property owners have moved around in 1933. 
More than 80% of residents paying less than 
$30 a month rent. Approximately 17% of 
dwellings have electric refrigerators. Approxi- 
mately 62% of houses need some major repair. 

Department has canvassed over 60 cities to 
determine physical condition of houses, use of 
sanitary facilities, heating, extent of crowding, 
percentage of vacancy. 

Project financed by CWA. Purpose to gather 
data on residential conditions to serve as factual 
basis on which building industry can plan for 
revived activity. Typical cities show large pro- 
portion of houses valued at less than $1,000, 
large proportion crowded, many without running 


‘ water, great number heated by ordinary stoves. 


Credit Survey Ready Soon 


Completion of new credit survey of debts 
frozen by unemployment and reduced income for 
Departmental consideration and probable recom- 
mendations due in middle of May. Should prove 
valuable in marketing and selling. 

Semi-annual retail credit survey of Department, 
to be ready in latter part of month, will show 
extent of recovery via retail credit trends. Data 
on consumer payment of bills—buy cash, credit, 
instalment, etc.—and percentage of bad debts to 
be compiled. 

Extent and effect of price-fixing provisions of 
codes have been surveyed by Cabinet Committee. 
Report is in Committee’s hand but don’t know 
whether it will be made public. Dope in report 
shows favor for open prices in some cases only. 
Investigations of open price provisions show 
they've hurt more than helped. 

Reorganization of Consumers’ Advisory Board 
of NRA imminent. Appointment of Dextet 
Keezer, of Board, to take charge also of Con- 
sumers’ Division of National Emergency Council 
will result in strengthening agency. Dr. Robert 
Brady, in charge of grading and standardization, 
has left for Pacific Coast. Pressure being exerted 
to bring him back under new and stronger status. 

Codes for advertising agencies still being held 
up by committee from industry. Final cod« has 
not yet been submitted. Dislike of some pro 
visions encouraging stalling. 

Measure to prevent distribution of han: bills 
by messenger in Federally regulated rural and 
urban residential mail boxes has passed both 
Houses and is before President. 


Post Office Department is favor- k 
able to bill. President will sign. Hau 
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NE of the greatest mass sell- 
ing campaigns ever at- 
tempted in the Chicago 
area, to place “gas heat’’ in 

60,000 more homes, will soon enter 
upon its second year. Started last 
july, it more than doubled the num- 
ber of homes heated with gas in the 
first ten weeks, bringing the number 
to 10,000. At the start of the Spring 
campaign there were 20,000 users. 

A sales force of 50 heating engi- 
neers and 250 door-to-door or spe- 
cialty salesmen, specially schooled 
and divided into eleven groups, were 
adding seventy-five new sales each 
day in April and promised a quick in- 
crease to one hundred a day before 
summer comes and a two hundred a 
day average by Fall. 


Fighting the “Luxury” Dragon 


Advent of low cost natural gas from 
the Texas Panhandle and an advertis- 
ing campaign which utilized every 
available medium is making possible 
this unique record. Three companies, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, the Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois and the West- 
ern United Gas and Electric Company, 
joined forces for the campaign. 

On July 1, 1933, rates for gas heat- 
ing, which utilized natural gas and 
manufactured gas in equal parts, were 
cut drastically, reducing the cost to 7 
cents a therm for all over the first 26 
therms which cost $4.37. It made pos- 
sible gas heat for homes of six rooms 
at about $150 for the heating season, 
as compared with about $95, which 
was the average cost of heating with 
coal. Vor the first time in the Chicago 
area gas is competing with oil, coke 
and coal as a heating medium. 

A cuarter of a million single resi- 
dences and two-flat buildings were 


numbered as potential buyers and at 
these an advertising campaign was 
directed 


Previous conception of gas 
as a luxury fuel for the moneyed few 
were corrected, and householders 
were offered the opportunity of mak- 
ing ‘heir basements as modern as 
kitchens and other parts of the house. 

Ful page and three-quarter page 
ads ere carried in the principal 


Chica. papers. Scores of suburban 
Papers and the foreign language press 
Sprea: the word with other advertise- 
ments Billboards did a record busi- 


N€ss, <tting a new top figure of 1,100 
used. Five radio stations sent 
Sssage over the air at various 
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Gas Heat Wins 20,000 Homes 
in Ten Months in Chicago 


times throughout the day and evening. 

Door -to-door salesmen, used to 
make the contacts with home owners, 
were recruited by advertisement. Three 
hundred of them were sent to school 
for five days, to equip them for mak- 
ing preliminary estimates of heating 
costs. Five of them were assigned to 
each heating engineer, upon whom the 
responsibility for successful installa- 
tions rested. 

Beside selling gas as a clean and 
easy method of heating, the immedi- 
ate job of salesmen was to place the 
offer of a gas conversion burner to 
use in the base of the old furnace, 
and all other equipment necessary for 
complete service. All of that, in- 
cluding a hand-operated thermostat 
and all necessary controls, were put in 
a “standard package,’ priced at 
$149.50. It was found that these 
packages with various types of burners 
would serve about 85% of all poten- 
tial jobs. 

Three-quarters of the sales are 
made in the presence of husband and 
wife, and two-thirds of all sales in 
the evening. Some salesmen make 
three and four sales a day, and the 
record for the first ten weeks was 107 
sold by one man, while the average 
was 34 per salesman. 

Forty-nine per cent of the installa- 
tions replace soft coal, 29.4% replace 
coke, 12.3% replace oil and 3.5% 
hard coal. So-called luxury fuels 
were not greatly affected. The real 
competition is soft coal and coke. 


Evening Appointments Best 


Paul A. Jenkins is advertising man- 
ager of the campaign. He said that 
the sales staff was held together 
throughout the slack months of Win- 
ter, in order that a vigorous start 
might be made this Spring to be con- 
tinued throughout Summer and Fall. 
A direct-by-mail campaign prefaced 
their canvassing this Spring. Three 
letters were sent each of 150,000 
prospects. Then a salesman called, 
to present an attractive booklet entitled 
“Your Basement; What to do with it. 
How to do it.” 

Salesmen attempt then to get an 
evening appointment. Thus far in 
one month this Spring 21,000 calls 
have been made, 17,000 booklets have 
been placed and 8,000 evening 
appointments secured, at which a 
graphic presentation of “heat with 
gas’ is given. Prospects are asked to 
permit installation of the gas burner 
for a trial period of one year; ter- 


minable at will without cost, except 
a $3 monthly rental, which will be 
applied on the purchase price of equip- 
ment, in case the prospect is satisfied. 

“Final success of the campaign,” 
Mr. Jenkins said, ‘‘depends to a large 
extent on conscientious work of the 
heating engineers. They represent 
the management viewpoint and we 
feel confident that through their cor- 
rective influence we shall continue to 
obtain a large volume of sales from 
the sales force without sacrifice of 
technical standards. 

“If specialty selling may be defined 
as the business of selling an article 
for which there is no existing popular 
demand, our campaign is a campaign 
of specialty selling. We realized ad- 
vertising would have a large and un- 
precedented part to play in educating 
the public.” 

Employes of the three companies, 
Mr. Jenkins added, supply the great- 
est number of direct leads to new 
business, as in other drives. 


Newspaper Got 68 Per Cent 
of 1933 Store Advertising 


About 68% of 1933 department 
store advertising money was spent in 
newspapers, according to a survey by 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, and, generally speaking, the 
larger the volume of business done 
by the store, the larger the newspaper 
percentage. 

Stores doing less than one million 
volume spent 67.6% of their adver- 
tising appropriation in newspapers; 
those from one to two million, 65%; 
from two to five million, 67.1%; 
from five to ten million, 66.9%, and 
over ten million, 69.9%. This is “a 
tribute to the pulling power of news- 
paper advertising,” according to Paul 
E. Murphy, chairman of the N. R. D. 
G. A. promotion division. 

Rising volume of store business in 
1934 will mean that advertising bud- 
gets per dollar of sales should be 
smaller this year than last, though 
total appropriations probably will 
average larger. The survey found 
that there is a strong trend this year 
toward more “truth in advertising” 
by stores and a stronger play on qual- 
ity rather than price. ° 

The report points out that because 
of manufacturers’ code restrictions 
against advertising allowances ‘‘news- 
papers in large cities stand to lose 
thousands of dollars . . . manufac- 
turers stand to lose one of the best 
marketing and selling arrangements 
ever made available to them.” It 
prophesies that 1934 will see a con- 
siderable rise in the promotion of 
private brands. 
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Sal 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


A “Wolf on the Fold” Often 


Gives Deer Excellent Exercise 


Mr. S. A. Campbell, the north woods 
naturalist, tells me that the best thing 
that can happen to a colony of deer is an 
occasional epidemic of timber wolves. 
True, the wolves stalk the deer, and oc- 
casionally kill an unfortunate individual 
who is a bit deficient in “live power.” 
But without wolves to make life interest- 
ing, the deer become lazy and indifferent; 
beset by all of the ills of a decadent 
civilization. Where 
the wolf kills sin- 
gly, ennui does 
away with dozens. 

This lesson in 
natural history re- 
curred to me the 
other day, when a 
correspond- 
ence counsellor ina 
large organization 
was telling me 
some of the ex- 
periences he had 
encountered when 
he first took up 
his work with the 
company. All hands 
were against him, 
it seemed, 
to stir up the correspondents, forcing 
them, against their lethargic wills, to write 
better and better letters. Now, rounding 
out his third year, he has welded together 
a group of capable wordworkers of which 
any firm might well be proud. Fortunate 
is the office whose capable correspondence 
critic descends like a wolf on the fold. 
At the time, the young fawn may not take 
kindly to the idea—but he gets a lot of 
excellent exercise. 

“Thank you,” said Disraeli, “thank you 
doubly for those unkind words. They 
spur me on to renewed endeavors.” 


Maxwell Droke 


Yet he continued relentlessly 


Checking Up on Mailing Lists 
by First or Third Class Letters? 


It used to be thought in most offices 
that the best way to “‘clean’’ an old list 
was to send out an occasional letter under 
first-class postage. I still find many large 
mailers following this practice. But if a 
majority of your mailings are third-class, 
I do not approve of this method of clean- 
ing. True, you will get back a considerable 
number of your first-class letters marked 
“Deceased,” “Out of business” or “Moved; 
left mo address.’ But others—and you 
have no way of knowing how many— 
will be forwarded to a new address. This 
practice of forwarding, of course, is not 
followed on third-class mail. So, on sub- 
sequent mailing, if sent third-class, you 
will continue these “dead” names. 

A much better plan is to send out a 
third-class mailing, with a notation to the 
postmaster, guaranteeing return ostage. 
In this way you get a return of ail third- 
class mail on which delivery cannot be 
made. If you wish, the postmaster will 
notify you, on a special form, of the latest 
forwarding address, where known. 
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Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


Even the White House Pulls 
Boners, So Watch Your Step 


When a new list is compiled from trade 
directories, or other sources, it is always 
well to have some experienced person scan 
the names with a knowing eye. Thus 
many ludicrous errors may be caught and 
corrected. Just recently The New Yorker 
related with much glee the case of a letter 
addressed to our esteemed contemporary, 
The Cracker Baker, an estimable trade 
publication, situated in West Forty-fifth 
Street. It was addressed, ‘Mr. Baker 
Cracker, Dear Mr. Cracker’: 

Which brings to mind the classic story 
of the Massachusetts lawyer who, some 
years ago, sent the then President Coolidge 
an elegantly engraved Christmas card, 
bearing the simple message: 

Joyeux Noel 
Heureuse Annee 

Beneath this he signed his name. 

In due time came a White House ac- 
knowledgment. It was addressed: 

Mr. Joyeux Noel 
Mr. Heureuse Annee 
Mr. John C. Bannon, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


What Have Turtles to Do With 
Bank Bandits? You Said It! 


Probably there is no subject in which 
bankers are more sincerely interested at 
the moment than in some plan adequately 
to protect employes, patrons and funds from 
the invasion of outlaws. With such a 
set-up you would naturally assume that the 
purveyors of protective equipment would 
see, at once, the advantage of a forthright 
appeal. Yet a current circular from one 
such company wastes two precious opening 
paragraphs on this slow, meaningless and 
wholly irrelevant approach: 

“Dear Mr. Banker: 

“Did you ever see a turtle climb a tree? 
Neither did we. And we have always 
doubted the story about the one who did 
—when he looked into the gaping jaws of 
a hungry alligator. 

“We don’t know what a turtle would 
actually do in such an emergency, but the 
fact that they live on and on makes it 
plain that they have foreseen the danger 
and are prepared! 

“With bank hold-ups raging and increas- 
ing in violence your natural desire is to 
be prepared to keep bandits out of your 
bank if they attempt to attack—without 
danger to human life.” 


He Only Does It to Annoy, 
He Seldom Gets Our Business 


A correspondent sends me this letter 
from a mid-western hotel, with a request 
for my opinion on it: 

“mr. j. w. blank, 
blank & company, 
blankville, ill. 
“dear mr. blank: 

“for the better part of my life i have 
been connected with the operation of 
hotels 7 
and so on, for some seven uncapitalized 
paragraphs. 

My opinion would not look well in 
print. I am a_ staunch advocate of 
originality, but I have no patience with 
those who seek attention through flouting 
the established rules of letter construction. 
I do not know this particular hotel man- 
ager, but I venture to opine that he would 
hesitate to greet his guests garbed in over- 
alls and a faded work shirt—or, in the 
typical costume of a lumberjack. Yet such 
an action would be no more incongruous 
than to write letters in the manner of an 
illiterate hillbilly, or a kindergarten child. 

The reaction, on reading this letter, is 
one of annoyance, rather than a firm con- 
viction that the Hotel Hoosis is a mighty 
fine place, and we'd better stop there on 
the next round. This writer needs to be 
made shift-key conscious. 


Ho-Hum, Another One of 
Those Same Old Letterheads 


The other day an advertising manager 
of my acquaintance made a very potent 
argument in favor of variety in our letter- 
head designs, particularly when we have 
occasion to send frequent mailings to one 
individual or firm. ‘For some time,” he 
said, “I have been receiving form letters 
from a certain publication, soliciting space. 
The letterhead was always the same; and 
always printed on a certain shade of green 
bond. I soon came to spot those letters 
on sight. The other day, returning from 
a trip, I found one of these letters in my 
accumulated mail, and laid it aside with- 
out reading. Two days later, when I got 
around to it, I found that it wasn’t a form 
at all. Instead of seeking to sell us space, 
this time the company requested a quota- 
tion on one of our products!” 

* ws » 

After all, the simplest ideas are often 
the most effective. Recently, J. F. Han- 
na, of Mrs. Schlorer’s, Inc., Philade!phia 
food house, reproduced on a large <heet 
of paper, more than a score of orders 
received from a single broker, iv the 
month of January, for one of the con- 
pany’s products. This he sent to »ther 
brokers with a letter which said, in ef- 
fect, “Here’s what can be done. Go thou 
and do likewise!” It proved to b. one 
of the most successful promotion , iece 
he ever turned out. Instead of exho ting, 
he showed actual visual evidence ©' a 
complishment. And brokers who were 
immune to ballyhoo, looked upo the 
exhibit and were converted. 
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Blatz, with a Salute 
to Chase & Sanborn, 
Launches “Dated” Beer 


Two beer developments claim atten- 
tion as the country enters the summer 
of 1934: Blatz announces a “brew- 
dated’ beer with the guarantee of 
age proof labeled around the bottle 
neck; Owens-Illinois begins making 
public the results of its country-wide 
survey to show how many people 
drink beer, when they like to drink 
it, where they buy it. 

“Brew-dated” beer is the “greatest 
achievement in the brewing industry 
in the last 20 years,’ according to 
Hal Johnson, sales promotion manager 
for the Blatz Brewing Company. (Did 
he forget the part the industry played 
in legalizing beer?) So his company 
is starting out to tell.the country how 
much better beer is when it is really 
aged, using extensive distributor news- 
paper advertising, outdoor space, 
point-of-sale displays and radio for 
the purpose. It hopes dated beer will 
boost sales‘ as dated coffee boosted 
sales for Chase & Sanborn. 

Blatz bids the country look at the 
label wrapped around the neck of 
every Old Heidelberg bottle which 
states ‘“Brew-Date, Nov. 17, 1933,” 
or whatever the correct date may be. 
Copy declares: ‘Everyone has always 
known that to be good—beer must be 
aged. No guesswork. You know, 
when you order Blatz Old Heidelberg 
Beer, that you are getting fully-aged 
beer.” 

The beer - drinking survey for 
Owens-Illinois, made by Modern Sci- 
ence Institute, is national in scope and 
has already covered married women 
in cities from coast to coast. Of 
these, 41 per cent say they now drink 
beer in their homes, leaving about 59 
per cent as the potential market. But 
only 33 per cent of these married 
women who serve it do so as often as 
once every day. So the market ap- 
pears even larger. 

Only about 6 per cent of these 
women use beer in cooking. But they 
want to learn how, for 35 per cent 
asked for recipes. That's a tip to 
brewers. Only 35 per cent have 
serve: beer at parties, leaving a big 
Proportion that should be educated to 
do so. And the picnic market is 
barely scratched for only 27 per cent 
have ever taken beer on such outdoor 
Frolic “What,” asks Owens-Illinois, 
IS 4 picnic without beer?” 

Thus the bottle-making company is 
developing facts to help the beer in- 
dustry find its market and approach 
It effectively. The survey will run for 
several more weeks. 
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A JOB Even the best letter won't pull to its full 


extent without the advantages of the new ideas con- 
tained in “Leverage for Letters.” This book describes 
a new way of backing up letters with an unusual 
kind of letterhead that relieves the text of part of the 
selling burden. It is offered free to business executives 
by the makers of the impressive rag-content papers 
listed below. Request it on your business letterhead. 
Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Kia >, The best papers are made from rags. Identify rag-content 
P quality by the Neenah Owl watermark in these brands, rep- 
ew 
aus 


resenting grades and prices suitable for all business needs: 


OldCouncilTreeBond .100% Rag ChieftainBond..... 50% Rag 
Success Bond...... 75% Rag NeenahBond...... 50% Rag 
Conference Bond... . 65%Rag Glacier Bond...... 25% Rag 
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Talking Points 


L. A. YOUNG GOLF COMPANY is 
buzzing about a golf ball with a honey 
center. ‘‘Honey has sufficient 
natural weight—will last indefinitely 
-—undreamed of elasticity, resilience 
—not affected by climatic changes— 
does not evaporate.” . . . And 
Spalding’s “‘Kro-Flite’” balls are be- 
ing hypodermically needled, injecting 
more liquid into the liquid core after 
the ball is made, ‘thereby re-expand- 
ing the rubber winding and 
tension is a major contributor to dis- 
tance. . . . Greater distance on every 
shot with the Needled Kro-Flite.” 


“Every bottle of EDWIN CHARLEY’S 
Jamaica rum carries a special label 
with instructions and suggestions for 
a variety of uses,” Park, Benziger & 


Company, distributors, announce 
helpfully. Maybe buyers of other 
liquors would appreciate similar 


handy recipes on the bottle. 


REGAL SHOES trumpet the “Twin- 
Foot Measuring Machine . . in all 
Regal stores—and only Regal stores. 
Measures the length and width of 
both feet at the same time under the 
balanced weight of the body.’ Copy 
takes a swat at ordinary methods of 
shoe fitting in other stores and points 
out that the new device eliminates 
short sizes. 


CONSUMER PREMIUMS—<current of- 
fers include a box of ten Vaughan’s 
gladioli bulbs with three wrappers of 
NORTHERN tissue plus a dime; a 
platinum-banded crystalex drinking 
glass to all purchasers of a pound can 
of JELKE’s Good Luck margarine; a 
75-cent wall can opener with labels 
from three cans of RED HEART Dog 
Foods. 
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MINITMIXx, the new Pillsbury prod- 
uct, is definitely anti-premium (its 
competitor, Bisquick, has used mill- 
ions) and advertises, “No premium 
in the package! No premium in the 
price! Full value in the flavor!” 


WESTINGHOUSE is using a news- 
paper campaign to sell its regular-size 
vacuum cleaner and its hand-vac as a 
combination at a saving of $12.45 
over the regular price of each. Deal- 
ers in the trade area are listed. 


SILVER DusT gives sex appeal to 
the kitchen cleanser by offering silk 
stockings for ten box tops and then 
picturing a comely damsel wearing 
the premium. The illustration makes 
it clear that the hosiery is silk all 
the way up. 


Rep StaR YEAST & Products Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, brings forth a new 
use: yeast cakes as a facial treatment. 
Mixed with lemon juice or peroxide 
the two-for-a-nickel cakes are also ad- 
vised for a freckle bleach. If the 
idea catches on, Dorothy Gray, Helena 
Rubenstein and other makers of ex- 
pensive beauty preparations will have 
some sleepless nights. 


COLGATE’sS new brushless shave car- 
ries the guarantee, “If it doesn't 
revolutionize your shaving ideas . 
we'll send you twice what you paid.” 
Hormel’s soup and Kraft’s Miracle 
Whip employed the same stunt to 
start their new products with a rush. 
Demands for double-money back were 
fractional parts of one per cent. 


ForpD Motors pioneers with “en- 
gines and other units re-conditioned 
at the factory . . . the same advan- 
tage of our precision equipment and 
methods cost far below the 
usual overhauling.” | Carburetors, 
shock absorbers and so on are also re- 


Standard Oil of In- 
diana uses this graphic 
illustration in news- 
paper copy to empha- 
size the difference 
between it and other 
gasolines. And _ yet 
there are skeptics who 
maintain that all gaso- 


lines of a certain 
grade are pretty much 
the same! 


conditioned at the factory, “an «, 
clusive Ford service.” 


ized and semi-localized copy. 
Buffalo distributor says, “Drive bac 
and forth from Kenmore? Use super. 
charged super-shell and every tenth 
trip will be on us.” 
West Shell copy is semi-localized. Ip 
Louisville, for example, 2 testimonials 
are offered from “ordinary citizens’ 


vertising—A Lowdown’—the SM. 
Ross Federal Survey, April 10) in 
other cities 
Milwaukee, Indianapolis and Kansas 


City. 


SHELL is running interesting loci, 
Their 


In the Middle 


(“What the Consumer Thinks of Ad. 


in the Middle West— 


AND THEY USED TO CALL THIS SAME PHIOIAS WHIFF | 
“100 LAZY TO TURN OVER IN BED“! 


'¢ THAT eS 
ins THA 4 n FLAK 
post oe bo EATING! 


Se why don't you ext Post's so 
40% Broa Flakes every morn. 


When an advertiser gently kids his own 

product he causes many consumers to 

say to themselves, “Well, this product 

must be pretty good or the maker would 

be afraid to spoof it.” This is one of 

a series of Post 40% Bran Flakes news 
paper ads. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S Drene sham- 
oo “contains no soap, no oil, yet 
illows with five times the lather of 
soap. A year’s supply only $1.” It 
is launched with the blessing of Emil 
Rohde, president of the National As- 
sociation of Hairdressers. Says he, 
“I threw out soap shampoos entirely. 
7 I advise Drene and I speak 
from a lifetime of experience with 
shampoos of every sort and descrip- 
tion.” 


New YORK UTILITY companies are 
running ads urging air-conditioning. 
“If you are not ready to install com- 
my air-conditioning you can begin 
y having part of it. Our experts 
advice cost you nothing.” The pic- 
ture shows a pair of executives ‘lat- 
tened like pancakes by heavy, stale 
air. Eye-arresting. 
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OLD ADVERTISERS 
NTER Zw MARKET 


GETTING SALES OFFERED BY 
[300000 Active Buyers... 


Averaging Ls Years of ge 


N illustrating this announce- 

ment we can find space for 
only a fraction of the group 
of experienced advertisers 
who are heading the rush to 
Fawcett Women’s Group. But 
if you'll look through any 
issue of any FWG magazine, 
you'll see how impressive that 
rush has been. In the last 
year, more than a hundred 
firms, including many of the 
biggest and best-known pub- 
licity advertisers of Amer- 
ica have entered Fawcett 
Women’s Group—with new 
accounts coming in every 
week, 


96.13% Newsstand Sales! 


It’s only a logical develop- 
ment! For Fawcett Women’s 
Group is delivering a guaran- 
teed group of 1,300,000 young 
women — active buyers all; 
most of them wage-earners; 


», 
_ 


"e 


*e, 


The chart above shows at a glance 
the sustained and healthy growth of 
Fawcett Women’s Group — from 
985,000 little more than a year ago 
to the present figures — 1,300,000 


guaranteed and 1,500,000 net paid 
actually detivered. (**1934 figures 
estimated. 


the balance chiefly wage- 
earners’ wives. And as the 
coupon advertisers can tell 
you, these Fawcett Women’s 
Group readers are active, 
eager seekers of new things. 
They want to read your story 
—and if that story is at all 
attractive to women, they 
want to try your merchandise. 


1,300,000 Guaranteed— 
1,500,000 Delivered! 


What is more, this 1,300,000 
guaranteed circulation is only 
the base figure for a circula- 
tion that is actually well 
above 1,500,000 net paid. When 
you realize that 96.13% of this 
circulation is bought at news- 
stands, you'll realize what 
this steady growth means; 
and why successful adver- 
tisers are so interested in the 
new FWG market. 


Write, wire or phone the nearest 
Fawcett Women’s Group Office to- 
day and ask our representative to 
come up and add to this little out- 
line the facts which especially per- 
tain to your advertising, which we 
may have omitted here, Do it today. 
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This chart showing the rise in FWG 
lineage is the logical supplement to 
= gain in circulation shown at the 


Fawcett Women’s Group 


York: 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
” eapolis: 529 S. Seventh St. 


San Francisco: 


Chicago: 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
Los Angeles: 705 Bendix Bldg. 
1625 Russ Bldg. 
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So what?" 


hard-boiled s. m. or a. m. 


growls the 


Very obvious, indeed, we 
agree. Simple, elementary. But 
now let us ask you one; to wit: 
What percentage of increase does 
the above example prove? All de- 
pends on the viewpoint .... what 
you have to begin or figure ON. 
That's why the 36.5% employment 
increase and 48.9% payroll in- 
crease for Newark (March, 1933- 
34) means more than just the bare 
figures. Compared on that basis 
with some cities of lesser industrial 
importance, it's nothing to become 
excited about. But—when you stop 
to consider Newark's industrial lead- 
ership, the increases look a great 
deal more important. Increasing 
Newark's employment and payroll 
is of greater importance because 
of the large number of workers 
regularly employed to sustain it as 
the nation’s most industrially di- 
versified city. And when you fig- 
ure 36% on the basis of 32,000 or 
more workers it means an awful lot 
of additional pay envelopes. 


"So what's that got to do 
with O + | being a 100% in- 
crease?" squawks the same s. m. or 
a. m. “I'll make it 1000% if | 


wanna.” 


But you'd still have only 


one more than you had before. 


Ah! 


Newark Evening News 


Americas Largest Week Day 


Newspaper 215-221 Market Street, 


Newark, New Jersey. EUGENE W. Far- 
RELL, Business and Advertising Mgr.; 
O'Mara & ORMSBEE, INC., General Rep- 
resentatives, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Chemachievements 


A technical magazine prospers pretty 
much in proportion to the service it ren- 
ders to its readers. The number of its 
readers being usually less, and their in- 
dividual importance greater, than those of 
general magazines or newspapers, its con- 
tacts are more intimate and the effects of 
its work more direct. 

Exactly a year ago Chemical & Metal- 
lurgical Engineering, known familiarly in 
the McGraw-Hill publishing organization 
and throughout the profession of chemical 
engineers as "Chem & Met,” announced the 
establishment of a biennial award. The 
award would be in recognition of the 
“company that has made the most meritori- 
ous contribution to the advance of the in- 
dustry and the profession’”’ of chemical en- 
gineering, and an encouragement of a 
“broader participation by the chemical en- 
gineer in the affairs of the process indus- 
tries.” 


Chem & Met’s Kirkpatrick and 


Williamson 


The competition was placed in the hands 
of a distinguished committee, headed by 
John Van Nostrand Dorr, president of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
Applying only to “industrial developments 
that have come to fruition since January, 
1930,” it was intended to dramatize the 
work of the industry during the depression, 
and to stimulate further developments as 
the depression was lifted. The first award 
was given, at the time of the Chemical 
Exposition in New York last December, to 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corporation, 
a unit of Union Carbide & Carbon Cor- 
poration. This company, as you recall, 
has done a lot of effective work in syn- 
thetic organic chemistry, developing a 
variety of products from Eveready Prestone 
anti-freeze to Pyrofax fuel. It was, in- 
cidentally, in keeping with the prestige 
Chem & Met is trying to give the chemi- 
cal engineer, that all of Carbide & Carbon 
Chemical’s major executives have been 
trained in that profession. J. G. Davidson, 
its sales manager, for instance, is a doc- 
tor of philosophy in chemistry. 

And the plan of awarding the plaque to 
companies instead of to individual engi- 
neers, as Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editor, 
explains to SALES MANAGEMENT, tended 
to enhance the prestige of Chem & Met 
throughout the organizations in the indus- 
try. 
Between the establishment of the award 


and the business progress of the magazine 


in this last year there is, of course, y 
immediate connection. But Mr. Kiri. 
patrick, M. A. Williamson,  publicatio, 
manager, and other Chem & Met executive 
believe, nevertheless, that this, with othe 
things they are doing, helps to add 44. 
vertising by winning more and more jp. 
portant and more loyal readers. 

More direct is the relationship betwee 
the business progress of the magazine an 
the business progress of the process indy. 
tries as a whole. Chemical engineering 
concerns the magazine chiefly now. The 
word Metallurgical was subordinated 
the mast-head at the time of the announce. 
ment of the award and the launching the 
of a series of stories on the achievement 
of chemical engineering. The fact tha 
each of the first four issues this year wa 
larger in advertising volume than that of 
the parallel month of a year ago must in. 
dicate that chemical developments during 
the depression were merely curtain raisers 
for the main event. The fact . that 
Chem & Met, in its May issue, just gone 
to press, carries a total of 130 pages of 
advertising in contrast with 70 a year 
ago, must prove that the industry as 4 
whole is doing about twice as well. 

And not content merely with reporting 
and “recognizing” developments as _ they 
come, the magazine has had some share 
in helping them to bear fruit. On vazri- 
ous occasions it has, so to speak, prepared 
the ground with a bit of editorial fer- 
tilizer. It has sown a few seeds of its 
own. It has even helped to pick the 
locations of some chemical “farms.” 

In April, 1932, Mr. Kirkpatrick went 
diligently through the South, discovered 
some overlooked chemical opportunities, 
and wrote about them. He mentioned 
specifically certain alkali prospects. 

In April, 1934, Mr. Williamson and 
Mr. Kirkpatrick retraced their steps overt 
this route from North Carolina to East 
Texas. In this area five large groups 
alone are now establishing or have just 
completed projects valued, all told, at 
$25,000,000. 

The first alkali plant to break ground 
in the South is now being built at Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas, by Southern Alkali 
Corporation, through the joint efforts of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and 
American Cyanamid Company. It will 
cost $5,000,000 and will be producing 
soda ash probably by September. Mathieson 
Alkali Works is engaged in a_ similar 
project at Lake Charles, Louisiana. Its 
$6,000,000 plant is expected to be com- 
pleted in January, 1935. International 
Paper Company recently spent $5,000,000 
for facilities at Mobile, Alabama, and 
Freeport Sulphur Company will have fin- 
ished a $5,000,000 plant for mining sul- 
phur in the Mississippi River de! land 
at Lake Grande Ecaille, Louisiana, next 
March. ; 

“To be sure,” says Mr. Kirk, atrick, 
“these developments make good gi st fot 
our editorial mill both before and «5 they 
are happening. We also tell our adver- 
tising salesmen, very much in detai! about 
the kinds of supplies and materia! need- 
ed. Even more than recognizi: we 
think it worth while to help create chem 
ical achievements.” 
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April Newspaper Advertising 


Complete Media Records figures for 52 
cities show that lineage in April increased 
18.1% over last year, with general and 
automotive better still. The March in- 
crease was 36%, due in part to the fact 
that all Easter business was done in that 
month this year. 


Cosmo’s Sales Tool 


For several months current copies of 
Cosmopolitan pasted up with blue seals 
have been standard equipment with their 
salesmen. ‘Two types of seals are used— 
one marked “more space,”’ the other “new” 
—and as each issue is pasted up, it points 
to the growing number of accounts. The 
June issue contains 80 marked advertise- 
ments. 


To These Agencies: 


Liquor account changes include: Bene- 
dicine to Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon. 
... Mexican Habenero to Kimball, Hub- 
bard & Powel. . . . Bernheim Distilling 
Company to Lawrence Fertig & Company. 
... Acker, Merrall & Condit Liquor Stores 
to William H. Rankin Company. ... Har- 
vatd Brewing Company, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, to Charles W. Hoyt Company. 
: Latin-American Liquor Company 
(Madero Wines) to Fitzgerald Advertising 
Agency. Garcia Sugars Corporation, 
distributor of Bolero Cuban Rum, to 
Gotham Advertising Company. ... Re- 
public Distillers Products Company to the 
United Advertising Agency. Baker 
Wines & Spirits Corporation, Orlando, 
Florida, to McCann-Erickson. 

Other account changes in the fortnight 
include: The New York Times, Hickok 
Manufacturing Company, and Cohen, Gold- 
man & Company, and Bourjois toilet 
preparations to Lord & Thomas. ... The 
Anderson-Ryan Coffee Company, Duluth, 
to Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn... . 
Knox, Byron & Dunlap hats to J. Sterling 
Getchell, Inc. . . . Tastyeast to William 
H. Rankin Co. . . . Tung-Sol radio tubes 
to L. H. Hartman & Company. . 


Executive Changes 


Franklin W. Chaffee, formerly of the 
Chicago Herald-Examiner and the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, has joined the Western ad- 
vertising staff of Good Housekeeping. ... 
W. R. Huber, at one time general sales 
manager of Delco Light Company, and 
Howard S. Meighan, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Scott Howe Bowen, Inc., have join- 


ed J. Stirling Getchell, Inc. . . . Gordon 
Hoge, recently manager of the Chicago 
branch of Young & Rubicam, has joined 


the New York office of Lord & Thomas; 
and Young & Rubicam has moved D. G. 
Schneider from New York to replace Mr. 
Hoge... . Ray N. Peterson, formerly di- 
tector of research for the Chicago office of 
wi, Wasey & Company, has joined the 
Minnesota Valley Canning Company in 
ales and advertising department. . . . 


McCall’s Living Pages 


Women of Raleigh, North Carolina, are 


at the moment hearing and seeing the se- 
crets of how one of the important nation- 
al magazines is planned and edited. 


McCall's has equipped a large specially 
desicned trailer coach to carry the maga- 
zine story in sound pictures into the busi- 
ness and residential districts of cities 
throughout the country. 

A six-reel talkie, called “Living Pages,” 
tells the complete McCall's consumer story. 
Ever, feature and department of the maga- 
zine is covered, including a dramatization 
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. to show America McCall’s “Living Pages” 


of one of the serial stories running cur- 
rently, and through intimate talks with the 
editors the complete background of editing 
a great woman’s magazine is presented to 
readers and potential readers. They are 
taken through the experimental kitchens 
and fashions studios and beauty labora- 
tories. They are shown how patterns are 
planned and produced. 

The promotion vehicle was planned by 
Phillips Wyman, director of circulation, and 
the picture was produced for McCall’s by 
Loucks & Norling. The streamlined truck 
body, painted in attractive shades of light 
brown and blue, was designed by Henry 
Dreyfuss. The air-conditioned projection 
room provides comfortable seats for thirty- 
four people. The screen is directly back 
of the driver’s seat, and the translux method 
is used for projection. 

The publishers hope that a complex 
problem will be solved in part by this pic- 
ture.’ MecCall’s sells circulation, sells ad- 
vertising and advertising acceptance, sells 
patterns—the picture goes into all o 


these phases—and does it entertainingly. 

The cavalcade has an advance agent who 
goes from city to city to arrange with de- 
partment stores to issue tickets to their cus- 
tomers, entitling them to seats at oneof the 
many showings held during the day, and he 
also makes arrangements for the truck to 
go into the residential districts and make 
showings for women’s clubs and other or- 
ganizations. 


Woman’s World Questions 


Woman's World has made an important 
contribution to the growing fund of in- 
formation about what people buy and 
why, and what their purchases are likely 
to be in the future. Sixty-five questions 
on buying preferences have been answered 
by 37,563 of their readers, and the report 
has been issued by Gordon P. Manning in 
a handsome folder. On products covered 
in both investigations, those of SALES 
MANAGEMENT-Ross Federal and Woman's 
World check very closely. 


Young Housewives 


May we call your attention to what we 
believe to be the first cross-section analysis 
of the characteristics of readers of “group” 
magazines. House-to-house calls were 
rained interviewers of the Wil- 
. Keenan Company. Among 
things, the survey shows 

that these readers are 
largely young house- 
vives, of the Wage 
arner family social 
group relatively 
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1327 gain for June 


Wage Earners 

A recent Cleveland Trust Company 
Business Bulletin publicizes some exciting 
Department of Commerce figures: Incomes 
of wage earner families which had moved 
up to 65 per cent of the total national 
income in 1929 (because Business had 
learned that mass production needed mass 
buying power) —increased relatively further 
through the Depression years to a point 
where they absorbed 84 per cent of the 
total national income in 1932. 

Of course, the national income had 
dropped from 81 billions to 49 billions. 
But wage earner incomes dropped only 40 
per cent while management incomes 
dropped 44 per cent and dividend pay- 
ments decreased nearly 57 per cent. 

As business improves and the national 
income starts back on its upward climb, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the wage 
earner families will retain much of the 
advantage that they have gained, 


rite 

Do you realize that two-thirds of 
fo the nation's housewives are found 
ON among “Wage Earner” families? 


he type of magazine which 
is developing: new, sales 
op portunities for adver- 
isers in this field. 
Merely write,"Send 
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Members of hundreds of industries 
who are inclined to resent the pres- 
ence of codes and code authorities to 
enforce them may find hope in the 
way in which the Code Authority of 
the Millinery Industry has gone to 
work, not merely to punish nor to pro- 
tect but to promote the business of its 
1,550 manufacturer members. 

Organized last December, with M. 
W. Amberg, director, and Samuel 
Lish, chairman, the Millinery Code Au- 
thority appointed an experienced ad- 
vertising and merchandising man, 
Seymour I. Mittelmark of New York, 
as director of public relations. Mr. 
Mittelmark started in to do more than 
issue releases on this and that. He 
suggested a plan which, just launched, 
may bring $40,000,000 additional vol- 
ume to the industry this year. 

The plan is based on the creation 
of a “New Season of Summer Hats.” 

Until now women’s hats have been 
sold to consumers chiefly in the Spring 
and the Fall. Between these compara- 
tively short seasons were long periods 
of inactivity, and price-cutting. May, 
June and July being months when the 
average woman wants to look chic and 
colorful, the Authority decided that 
they could do something about it. 

On April 16, in New York, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and St. Louis, the 
manufacturers held, under the Au- 
thority’s direction, the first Summer 
hat openings for the retail trade. Dur- 
ing the month of April the Authority 
spent about $40,000 to tell retailers, 
through trade press, booklets and ex- 
ploitation books, “this Summer pro- 
motion means more business for you.” 


Cheering Up the Newspapers 


One plan book was addressed to 
advertising managers of newspapers. 
It started out with the very sad state- 
ment that “your retail millinery linage 
has taken a sharp drop every year 
just after Easter.” “This year,” how- 
ever, the book added more cheerfully, 
“if you are on your toes and cash in 
on a nation-wide NRA _ campaign 
launched by the Code Authority of 
the Millinery Industry, your millinery 
advertising will hold up throughout 
the summer.’ The newspapers were 
told that a new season of summer 
millinery opens May 8, “with indi- 
vidual and group style shows in every 
city in the country, featuring new 
styles for summer, developed by the 
manufacturing branch of the industry 
for summer promotion by retailers.” 
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Millinery Code Authority Enlists 
Industry in New Summer Season 


Through the Authority, the news- 
papers were told, the manufacturers 
and retailers have been brought to- 
gether in a united campaign, but “it is 
up to you to sell the retailer the idea 
that every inch of space he uses in this 
campaign is worth two inches of ordi- 
nary advertising’—because of a na- 
tion-wide publicity tieup obtained 
through cooperation in the movement 
of newspapers, news services, syndi- 
cates magazines, radio stations, etc. 

Proofs of ads depicting various 
types of the large new summer hats 
—sailors and cartwheels and wagon- 
wheels—were shown. Mats were 
made available. Special millinery sec- 
tions were suggested. 


Committee Acts All Year 


The retailers were shown “how to 
sell summer millinery.” A planning 
commission was organized among 
them, composed of Clarence G. Shef- 
field of B. Altman & Company, New 
York, representing eastern stores; 
Arthur R. Wilson of Carson Pirie 
Scott, Chicago, middlewestern, and 
Katherine A. Kline, of Livingston 
Brothers, San Francisco, the Pacific 
Coast. In addition to its immediate 
task the commission will meet four 
times a year to supervise advertising 
and publicity for four distinct women’s 
hat seasons. 

By Friday, May 4, just before the 
retail “summer season” was scheduled 
to start, 594 newspapers had reported 
their intention to run special sections 
on summer millinery, to include local 
advertising and millinery fashion 
news. The Authority had also re- 
ceived 2,897 requests for additional 
copies of the booklet to aid retail sales 
people, “How to Sell Summer Milli- 
nery’’; 1,157 for mats of summer 
millinery—85 per cent of them from 
newspapers; 2,851 from retailers for 
additional exploitation books; 851 for 
special photographs taken of the new 
summer millinery. 

By May 8, the “opening” day, the 
Authority had been forced to revise 
its figures. Seven hundred newspapers 
were planning to run special sections 
between May 8 and May 18. At this 
writing requests for newspaper, direct- 
mail, window display material and 
fashion show information are still 
coming in at a rate of 75 to 100 a 
day. 

The Millinery Code Authority hasn’t 
had a chance to think about codes or 
possible code violations! 
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Executive Bonuses— retiod 
ee > 5 under 

Gravy” or Reward? —? 
(Continued from page 469) ats 
Contrary to what may be the im J jenefi 
pression in some quarters, bonus fund; neatly 
in most of the big corporations have % ys d 
been widely distributed. GM, for ex. The 
ample, has recognized as many 4 one | 
6,578 employes in one year’s distribu. J gg 2 
tion. Since 1918 number of awards “¥ 
has totaled 31,902 (not including  gistri 
1933, distribution of which is not ye shall 
completed) . cond 
The figures: for t 
Number of who, 
Number of common shares have 
Year bonus awards distributed tee 
1918 3,884 490,238 tribe 
1919 6,453 402,485 (c) 
1920 6,578 159,312 (c) succ 
1921 (a) (a) 
1922 550 179,732 Co 
1923 647 226,278 C 
1924 676 115,272 
1925 943 345,320 has 
1926 1,513 428,170 cor] 
1927 1,998 272,798 ana 
1928 y Be 195,570 
1929 2,840 167,378 Pp 
1930 1,929 117,634 M: 
1931 1,378 65,954 of 
1932 (b) (b) i 
Total 31,902 3,166,131 
a 
(a) No bonus was available for the year the 
1921. At that time, and up to 1923, : 
10% of earnings above the basis 7% 1S 
on capital was allowed for bonuses. co 
This accounts for the relatively larger jo 
figures in the early years. st 
(b) No bonus available. CO 


(c) In addition to the common stock 
awarded in 1919 and 1920, 18,934 
shares of 7% preferred were award- 
ed, of which 14,191 shares applied 
to the 1919 awards and 4,743 to the 
1920 awards. 

The machinery of the U. S. Steel 
plan was set up in 1921. A portion 
of each year’s net is set aside in every 
year in which profits (after all deduc- 
tions for depreciation and amortiza- 
tion) equal $100,000,000 or more, for 
distribution by the Finance Commtt- 
tee. The amount set aside varies, on 
a sliding scale, with the amount oI 
profit. If profits run between $100,- 
000,000 and $150,000,000, 2 per cent 
goes to the bonus fund ; if $150,000,- 
000 to $200,000,000, 214 per cent; if 
profits exceed $200,000,000, 21, pet 
cent. 

At the option of the Finance Com- 
mittee, bonuses may be paid wholly 
or in part in cash. Since 1921 4 rout 
60 per cent has been paid in cash, with 
the remainder invested in U. S. Com- 
mon held in the name of the recipient 
for five years. Such stock reverts to 
the company if the official concerned 
resigns, is dismissed, or severs cOn- 
nection with the company for any 
other cause. The stock is deliver. ble 
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prior to the expiration of the five-year 
period in case of death or retirement 
under pension. 

The annual average distribution for 
the eight years 1923 to 1930 was $3,- 
112,468, while the average number of 
beneficiaries during the same era was 
neatly 2,500. For 1929, $5,360,594 
was distributed ; for 1930, $2,187,846. 
The largest amount received by any 
one person was $42,572 in cash and 
$28,258 in stock-purchase allotments. 

“The fund,” the plan specifies, “is 
distributed among employes . . . who 
shall have been actively engaged in the 
conduct of its (U. S. Steel’s) business 
for the term of one year or more, and 
who, by ability, industry and loyalty, 
have, in the judgment of the commit- 
tee, rendered services which have con- 
tributed in an unusual degree to the 
success of the corporation.” 


Contented Men or Competitors 


One highly capable executive who 
has not only been president of a large 
corporation but who has served with 
another company in which a bonus 
plan is in Operation, gave SALES 
MANAGEMENT this interesting view 
of his theory of bonuses. 

-"In deciding whether or not 
bonuses for executives are ‘justifi- 
able,’ ’’ he said, ‘‘we must remember 
that, as a matter of cold business, it 
is often far more desirable for a large 
corporation to make an _ executive's 


job more attractive from an earnings 


standpoint through offering such extra 
compensation, than to risk having this 
man leave the company and start a 
competitive business of his own. Most 
industrial fields are already overcrowd- 
ed, and overloaded from a productive- 
capacity standpoint. New companies, 
therefore, are likely to represent ex- 
cess capacity and therefore involve 
the danger of demoralization of the 
market—in which case everybody in 
the industry would suffer. This is 
one angle which minority stockhold- 
ets or others who in the past have 
taised objection to bonus plans, often 
fail to consider.” 


rrection 
n article, “General Mills Starts 
gn to Bolster Sagging ‘Bread Line’,” 
March 15th issue of SALES MAN- 
NT, it was erroneously stated that 
t-Sample-Hummert are handling the 
ign. While this agency handles the 
portion of General Mills grocery 
t advertising, the campaign for the 
industry is in the hands of the 
i Company, Minneapolis. 
etter-bar design competition, spon- 
xy Brunswick-Balke-Collender, starts 
iS and closes June 15 with prizes 
> from $500 down to $25, totaling 
The company will choose best 
for three kinds of bars: Deluxe, 
ercial and service. 
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FACT Q MIL FacToRY 


In the very beginning we took one look at the 
industrial field—threw the usual bag of circula- 
tion tricks out the window— instituted the unique 


MILL & FACTORY method of procuring active 


buyer readers only. 
32-page booklet—The 


It's all explained in a new 


MILL & FACTORY 


Method—which we suggest every purchaser of 
industrial circulation obtain right now and gently 
thumb during the course of any subsequent 
solicitation for his patronage. Ask and it shall 


be given. 


GET 
YOUR 
COPY 


*ACTIVE BUYERS ONLY 


MILL°FACTORY 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
205 East 42nd St., New York 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


600 men don’t have to climb out of a sleeper 
in Washington 


CONGRESSIONAL INTELLIGENCE 
keeps them completely posted each week 
for the price of a dining car breakfast. 


More and more business executives who 
believe that “knowledge is power” are 
putting Congressional Intelligence on 
their payrolls. You can put this $1,000.00 
information staff to work for $1.00 per 


week. WHAT DOING? .. . To furnish 


organized report on _ ail 


activity. 


government 


Ninety-five per cent of what you want to 
know about Washington can be secured 
through C. I.—accurately and far, far 
more cheaply than by a sleeper jump. 


Our Weekly Reports to executives may 
interest you. Write for a sample copy 
of the current report today. 


Congressional Intelligence, Inc., Albee Bldg., Washington, D.. Cc. 


Without obligation, send me the current Report of Congressional Intelli- | 
gence along with description of your complete service. 


The Oak Rubber Co. 
210 S. Sycamore St., Ravenna, Ohio 


Efficiency, but without a trace of bump- 
tiousness —friendliness that never has 
its tongue in its cheek. Add to these a 
livelier tempo and the endless little lux- 
vries of Philadelphia's modern hotel— 
and you have the reasons why the 
travel-wise are now turning down 
Chestnut Street to Ninth. 


“What's the point,” ask they signifi- 
cantly, “in paying the top price?” 


“THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA'S MODERN HorTEL 
CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, Monaging Director 
The Largest Unit in the United Hotels Chain 


| 
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Toilet Paper 

The Scott Paper Company, with its 
Scot Tissue and Waldorf lines, re- 
ceived 24.1% and 18.4%, respective- 
ly, of the recommendations. Zeller- 
bach was sufficiently strong in the two 
coast cities to gain third place in the 
totals, while the strength of DeLuxe 
was confined to Kansas City. North- 
ern made a good showing in Chicago 
and St. Louis. No brand received 
mentions in all cities. 


Ginger Ale 


Canada Dry received 28.4% of the 
636 recommendations, but failed to 
place in Washington where Rock 
Creek captured 80 out of 92 recom- 
mendations. Cliquot Club had 6.9% 
of the totals, and private brands, 6.4%. 


Flour 

Not a single one of the 45 brands 
was recommended in all markets— 
Gold Medal missing in Los Angeles, 
and Pillsbury in Los Angeles, Kansas 
City and Spokane. Gold Medal led 
with 27.2%, followed by Pillsbury, 
20.5; Sperry (leader in Los Angeles 
and Spokane), third, with 12.4%, and 
King Arthur, a big Boston favorite, 
fourth, with 5.9%. 


Baking Powder 


Only 16 brands were mentioned in 
| that concentrated field and Royal, the 
only one mentioned in all markets, had 
| 31.5% of the votes. Calumet proved 
| weak in Kansas City, Washington and 
Boston, but was virtually tied with 
Royal, at 30.7% of recommendations. 
| It achieved special dominance in Chi- 
|cago and St. Louis, and was practically 
‘tied with Royal in Los Angeles. Rum- 
ford was strong in the East, moder- 
ately strong in the Middlewest, but 
was an unknown brand on the Coast. 


Soda Crackers 


Another concentrated division, with 
lonly 16 brands mentioned, and 
|Uneeda, with 47.7%, and Sunshine, 
with 38.3, accounting for 86% of the 
total recommendations. The other 
|brands to get into the grand totals 
achieved that position through domi- 
/mance in local markets. 


| Table Salt 


| Morton, with special strength in all 
_markets except New Haven and Bos- 
|ton, was an easy leader, with 58.6% 
\of the recommendations. In Chicago 


(Continued from page 472) 


it received 147 out of 153; in Wash. 
ington, 82 out of 93; Worcester was 
very strong in New Haven and Bos. 
tony as was Leslie in the two Pacific 
Coast cities. Diamond had no recom. 
mendations except in New Haven and 
Boston. 


Corn Flakes 


Kellogg dominated the nine brands, 
with 87.1% of the recommendations, 
and Post, its nearest competitor, had 
10.3% —the two together accounting 
for 97.4%. 


Bran Flakes 


Here again the race was all between 
Kellogg and Post, but with the latter 
making a better showing than in corn 
flakes. The total recommendations 
gave 68% to Kellogg, and 31.2% to 
Post—the two together getting 99.2%, 


Catsup 

Heinz, the only product to be rec- 
ommended in all markets, was an easy 
winner with 36.3% of the recommen- 
dations, followed by 15.6% for Sni- 
der; 10.1% for Ritter, and 4.3% for 
Curtice’s Blue Label. 


Chili Sauce 


Again Heinz was the easy winner 
out of 38 brands. It had an even 50% 
of the recommendations, with Snider 
again in second place, with 12.8%; 
the other leading brands had only lo- 
cal dominance. 


Tomato Juice 

Libby, with a strong showing in all 
markets except New Haven and Bos- 
ton, led the 36 brands with 32.5% of 
the recommendations, followed by 
Campbell with 15.4%; Newmark 
(Los Angeles), 7% ; College Inn, 
6.4%, and Heinz, 6%. 


Evaporated Milk 


Borden’s was the only one of the 29 
brands to receive mentions in all mar- 
kets. This was a close race, with Pet 
receiving 28.6% of the recommenda- 
tions; Carnation, 24.1%; and Borden, 
23%. Van Camp’s strength was large- 


~ 


ly confined to New Haven and Boston. 
Macaroni 
There were no truly national brads 


in this classification. Mueller’s domi- 
nance in Washington, New Haven nd 
Boston gave it first place, with 18.°% 
of the mentions. Fould’s received 
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more than 60% of the Chicago votes, 
which put it in second place with 12.7, 
and Red Cross, another Chicago fa- 
vorite, third with 12.6%, practically 
tied with American, the St. Louis fa- 
yorite. 


Vegetable Soup 

Campbell, with 521 out of 712 men- 
tions (73.1%), was an outstanding 
leader. Heinz had 12.3%; Hormel, 
8.8, and Phillips, 1.5. 


Canned Dog Food 


Despite the growing importance of 
the dog food industry, one of the 
most significant features of the survey 
in this classification was the number 
of grocers who do not carry dog foods 
—25 out of 100 St. Louis grocers; 15 
out of 146 in Chicago; 8 out of 53 
in Spokane; 8 out of 51 in New 
Haven; and 9 out of 94 in Boston. 
No brands were recommended in all 
cities, and Vitamont, the leader, had 
recommendations only in Los Angeles, 
Spokane and Washington. It received 
11.6% of the recommendations, with 
Ken-L-Ration second with 9.8%; 
Rival (the big leader in Chicago) 
9.5% ; Calo (dominant in New Haven 
and Boston), and Marco (especially 
strong in Washington, with scattering 
votes in Los Angeles and Boston) tied 
for fourth, with 5.6%. 


Snapshots 


GENERAL Foops is capitalizing on 
the popularity of the radio program 
of one of its products to push another 
item in its line. Several of the fea- 
tured players in the Maxwell House 
Showboat are going on the air every 
Friday afternoon over a thirty-seven 
statio n NBC network to push Certo, 


and the matinee show will be adver- 
tised ta the Maxwell audience each 
Thu: day evening. 


The ILLiINoIs CENTRAL Railroad is 


putting on a concentrated drive for 
passcoger traffic with a two-reel talk- 
ing motion picture entitled, ‘Chi- 
cago. produced for them by CasTLE 
Fits::. The picture is being booked 
for owings before boards of trade, 
irat nal organizations and church 
and school groups that are consider- 
ing ass or individual visitations to 
the “hicago Fair this summer. 


tf B. Crow, sales manager of 
Ba & Black, finds that a new dis- 


pla’ fixture for their supporters has 
gre. ly increased sales over the old 
met od of having supporters and 
Sus; nsories in the same case, and 


ad where nipples used to be in the 
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rubber goods department, they are 
now in the baby department. Similar- 
ly supporters are now on display with 
sporting goods and men’s products.” 


PAUL YAWIT SAYS: 


“The tag on those orchids 
eabled thrice weekly from the 
. Hon. Ronald Kent, eyH0y0 of 
_. the Continent, readas 7 
~ Favorite sed ied Toyes, 
Waldorf - Astoria, mu ae 


he, 


hayal box 
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AMERICAN SPIRITS CORPORATION 
is running a series of 3-inch, one- 
column newspaper insertions for 
Royal Box gin that “gets more han- 
dling than any $5,000 account I ever 
heard of,” according to Paul Bryant of 
Geyer-Cornell, which is the placing 
agency. Paul Yawitz writes the copy, 
little paragraphs of typically Yawitz 
gossip, news events, “things that keep 
me awake nights,” and so on. The 
selling copy is merely “Try Royal Box 
Gin” as a signature. These little ads, 
running three times a week in stag- 
gered New York Journal, News and 
Mirror insertions next to Winchell 
and Sullivan form a 10-weeks’ cam- 
paign of 80,000,000 circulation 
through April, May and part of June 
that uses 60 changes of copy. 


THE AMERICAN DRUGGIST, 
journal, bewails bridal showers, linen, 
kitchenware, lingerie, which mean 
nothing to the pharmacist. It proposes 
a “medicine cabinet shower’ of in- 
digestion remedies, corn plasters, 
cathartics and other household neces- 
sities for the about-to-be bride. Each 
bridesmaid at the shower, obviously, 
should be given a souvenir bottle of 
Listerine: 
a Bride. 


RCA COMMUNICATIONS now offers 
interesting radio telegraphic services 
between Boston, New York, Washing- 
ton and San Francisco, and _ before 
June 1 Chicago and New Orleans will 
be added. Radio rates are based upon 
fifteen words at the regular wire-line 
rate for ten cents, and collection and 
delivery service is made through 
Western Union offices in addition to 
those of RCA.... Mackay Radio has 
for some time offered a similar service. 


| 
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Often a Bridesmaid, Never | 


adver- 
ti SC where 


there is business 


Sales up 1 00% 


Retail business is 
up 100%. Twice as 
many cars sold first 
quarter as for same 
period last year. 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Enley A NEW 
PIPE THRILL 


@ Pipe tobacco of a quality equal to 
the very finest cigars—yet at far less 
cost! Of course you’ve been looking 


for it. 
@ Then try Heine’s 
Blend for the pipe 
thrill extraordinary. 
You'll appreciate 
it. You'll like the 
mild and mellow 
flavor of its choice 
tobacco. 


HEINE’S TOBACCO CO., Massillon Ohio, 


Denver West. . SUTLIFF TOBACCO CO., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Gentlemen: If there’s any new thrill in a pipe 
I want it. Send me generous sample 
of Heine’s rene. (D) 
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Visit the 
1934 World's 
Fair 


You can 
DRIVE 
Your car into 
Hotel Sherman 


RANDOLPH + CLARK 
LAKE AND LA SALLE 


=> 


| Uf 
Restful Quiet 
in your room 
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NF matter what you come to 
Chicago to do—you can do it 
better if you stay at Hotel Sherman 
The great arteries of business — 
wholesale and retail —are at your 
very doorstep. Chicagds bright 
Rialto with its famous theatres 
and night clubs is iust next door 
And the College Inn—made fam- 
ous by the music of Isham Jones, 
Abe Lyman, Ben Bernie and Noble 
Sissle—is under your very roof. Yet 
in your room youll find peace and 
quiet —a comfort and a luxury un- 
rivalled in remote suburban homes. 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


1700 ROOMS 
FROM sO 50 DAILY 


CHICAGO 


Tiny Cameras Battle 
Between Themselves as 


Huge Market Awaits 


Business in tiny cameras at tiny 
prices is getting serious. The Japa. 
nese 20-cent paper-box cameras hay. 
ing been pretty well expunged because 
photo-finishers had such hard luck 
trying to make prints, two American 
cameras have taken over the show, 
They are “Univex,” retailing at 39 
cents, using 10-cent Belgian film, and 
“Norton,” at 50 cents, using 15-cent 
special Eastman film of slightly larger 
size. 

These two, both of which make 
“successful pictures’ according to 
Eastman, are now beginning to cover 
the country through regular wholesale 
and retail channels, in spite of patent 
litigation between the Universal 
Camera Corporation and Norton 
Laboratories. 

Univex “hopes to sell six million 
this year,” according to O. W. 
Githens, head of Universal, backed by 
New York Merchandise Company. 
Norton “will soon be making 10,000 
a day” reports C. H. Whitlock, sales 
manager of Norton Laboratories at 
Lockport, New York. And so the vol- 
ume grows. 

The low price makes the market un- 
limited, these sales heads believe. 
Their cameras require no focusing so 
they are easy to operate. And they 
are so small—hardly more than 21, 
inches square—that they slip easily 
into almost any pocket. 

Following a split between the com- 
panies, Universal made a contract for 
case production by the General Elec- 
tric Company, using Textolite. Today 
GE delivers complete cases to Uni- 
versal at New York. Assembly takes 
place there in a small factory manned 
by about 50 girls trained in the han- 
dling of several special machines de- 
veloped for the purpose. Distribution 
is direct to retailers through New 
York Merchandise Company. 

Norton, meantime, molding similar 
cases of Bakelite at Lockport, com- 
pletes its assembly there and distributes 
to about 1,300 retail outlets through 
100 wholesalers. 

At the present rate of camera dis- 
tribution, the film business they crete 
shows prospects also of growing huze. 

“I don’t think these cameras »ut 
any sales obstacles in the path of 


larger cameras,” says Mr. Githens. © 


“They can never take the place of 
larger sizes with finer lenses. Inst: id 
they should make so many more p-0- 
ple camera-users that sales of all si es 
would be stimulated.” 


SALES MANAGEME 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


Selling the Major Markets 
of the Pacific West 


Just what information would you like 
to have in a market facts book? The 
chances are that most of the points you 
would consider vital are covered in the 
market study just published by The Spokes- 
man-Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle. 
For before starting work on the issue, Tom 
Turner sent a tentative outline and list 
of market sources to the sales and adver 
tising executives spending most money in 
national newspaper advertising, and asked 
their suggestions. Of these men, one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven, representing nearly 
73% of all the money invested in national 
newspaper advertising, responded. The 
study thus represents their judgment, plus 
the detailed analytical work of the news- 
paper research staff and twenty-two recog- 
nized authorities on the subject of mar- 
ket data. 

In 52 carefully arranged and illustrated 
pages, file size, you will find the following 
principal points detailed: (1) the Far 
West (11 states), its relative importance 
and sales potentials, showing comparative 
standards of living and buying power; 
(2) the two main market divisions of the 
Far West, the Pacific West and the Moun- 
tain Division, with a comparison of their 
relative importance and sales potentials; 
(3) a comparison of the three regional 
markets, Pacific Northwest, Northern Cali- 


fornia-Nevada, and Southern California- 
Arizona; (4) a detailed analysis of the 
Pacific Northwest, comparing the five 
major markets of Spokane, Seattle-Tacoma, 
Portland, and Boise; (5) a thirteen-page 
Pictorial review of the Spokane Country 
Market, heart of the Pacific Northwest, 
including an analysis of the factors which 
make the Spokane market different from 
its ne: ghboring markets on the Coast; and 


(6) factual review of the 522 cities and 


towns of the Spokane market. 
The study abounds in evidences of the 
desir: to make its statistics of value to 


all p ssible needs, recognizing differences 


in nm rketing practice. For example, the 
probl:n of establishing trade areas is set- 
tled beyond argument by showing the 
Popu'tion figures for each Pacific Coast 
majo market area as defined by six un- 
biasc' authorities. You take your choice. 
A for brought out as essential to an 


unde: tanding of, and sales success in, the 
Spok ne area is the importance of the small 
town market in the trading area. In the 
Spok ne area, 57.2% of the retail sales 
and “5.5% of the population are in towns 


unde 10,000. In the Pacific Northwest 
the mparable figures are 41.2% and 
48.3°°: in the eleven Western states mak- 
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now distributing in the Far West, or if 
you contemplate expansion in that market. 
Write to Tom Turner, National Advertis- 
ing Manager, Spokesman Review-Chronicle, 
Spokane, Washington. 


by requests for reprints—appreciated arti- 
cles ever printed by SALES MANAGEMENT 


ing up the Far West, 32.5% and 40.9%; 
and in the U. S. as a whole, 30.2% and 
37.6%. 
spect which is so important to marketing 
men, 
treated at length and made clear in this 
study. 


Spokane js different in this re- 


and they will find the difference 


The R. L. Polk & Company consumer 


studies are briefed to show home equip- 
ment standards, the Metropolitan Spokane 
and the Spokane Trade Area sales factors, 
newspaper reading habits and circulation 
duplication. 
towns in the Spokane market are listed to 
show population, retail outlets 
tive, 
and miscellaneous), highways, transporta- 
tion facilities, and newspaper circulation. 
Fifty-three of these cities are over 1,000 
population, 468 less than 1,000; a total 
of 101,247 urban families in an area hav- 
ing 35% more income tax returns than 
the U. S. average; a spendable money in- 
come 37.7% 
automobile sales 
average, and per capita retail sales 25% 
above the average of comparable city areas 
(100,000 to 500,000). 


In conclusion, 522 cities and 


(automo- 
merchandise 


food, apparel, general 


above the U. S. average; 
146% over the U. S. 


You will want this study if you are 


“The Human Side of Selling” 
Keeps Rolling Along 


One of the most practical and—judged 


on the qualifications that make for sales 
success was that by H. K. Dugdale on 
“The Human Side of Selling.” Published 
in 1931, it was reprinted by this magazine 
in response to the many requests by sales 
executives who wanted to send copies to 


their salesmen. Somewhat later it was 
again reprinted in booklet form by Mr. 
Dugdale, who supplied several thousand 
copies to additional sales executives and 
salesmen. We have just learned that in 
response, to continued requests, a new edi- 
tion of this reprint has been made, so 
that if you have not seen the article and 
its twenty points by which a salesman may 
judge his strong, and weak, qualities, we 
suggest that you write for a copy, address- 
ing H. K. Dugdale, Court Square Building, 
Baltimore, Maryland. There is a small 
charge for the booklets in quantities—and 
well worth it. 


AH eu FT aclacte 
the Janesville Daily Gazette as the 


only addition in the United States to 
the 1934 Heinz newspaper schedule. 


REASON: an outstanding 


responsive market..!. 


Ideal Combination Coverage by the 
Gazette and Radio Station WCLO 
Janesville Daily Gazette 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


PHOTOSTATS 


COMMERCE 
PHOTOPRINT CORP 


42 Broadway 33West42™% St 8OMaiden Lene | 
Tet LONgacre_ 8645 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 


DEPARTMENT SALES MANAGER 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
24 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure in- 
dividualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


BEING NEITHER YOUNG NOR BEAUTIFUL, 
I concentrate on being useful (vide Ben Franklin). 
Have been a trade paper editor for years, am now 
a free lance in search of work. Can write forceful 
and lucid English. Will prepare folders, booklets, 
catalogs, sales literature, at modest prices. Am 
competent and dependable. Can cover all details. 
Inquiries imply no obligation whatever. Frank W. 
Kirk, Room 1632, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Phone: State 1266. 


EXPERIENCE IN DEVELOPING and _han- 
dling distributor sales and industrial background 


essential. Knowledge of mill supply and manu- 
facturers’ agency operations important. New 
department opportunity with nationally known 


eastern manufacturer formerly selling direct. Send 
complete outline of business experience and per- 


sonal qualifications. All answers will be held 
strictly confidential. Address Box 407, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 


York, N. Y 


TROUBLE SHOOTER 


IF YOUR SALESMEN TAKE CARE OF DEALER 
complaints, then you need a TROUBLE SHOOTER! 
Because such calls are not only time consuming, but 
more often than not, hurriedly made, in the sales- 
men’s desire to get back to their job of selling. And 
if your TROUBLE SHOOTER had experience in 
sales-promotion and advertising; if he could sell 
merchandise—as well as service—you would find him 
an asset, wouldn't you? Age 38—married. At your 
service—Box 406, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA. 


EW DEAL GYROSCOPICS: Nowadays we 
IN much news of unknown portent. Most of 
it emanates directly or indirectly from Wash- 
Silk mills are shut down because inventory 
accumulations indicate current overproduction. Retail 
tire prices are fixed by government order. The tele- 
graph industries are forced to take the first all-govern- 
ment-written code on a basis which results in unique 
provisions such as that which strips Western Union of 
its hitherto exclusive hotel contracts. Farmers are paid 
for crop reductions when in fact little or no reductions 
result for which farmers are responsible. ... When things 
such as these are popping all around us and the air is full 
of threats of new experiments, it is only reasonable to ex- 
pect that many, if not most, business men should suffer 
from jitters. Surely it is high time for business to organize 
and fight across the entire front for less complication 
and more simplification. No one ever did a good job 
at anything by trying to do a million different jobs 
in a million different directions at once. The New 
Deal has already launched enough experiments which it 
will take years, if not decades, to assimilate. From this 
time forward, the real hope of progress lies not in mul- 
tiplying but in minimizing and simplifying the objectives 
of the New Deal. . . . As matters now stand, a drop off 
in business is apt to force a dose of inflation as a ‘‘dope” 
cure. Congress should be forthwith scared or driven back 
into the sticks until after the Fall elections. The Ad- 
ministration should be “‘sold” into a policy of simplification 
for at least the balance of 1934. Then if business and 
employment are improving or holding their own, maybe 
we can rush a little more reforming. Meanwhile, the busi- 
ness men and the press of the nation should unite to per- 
suade Congress to adjourn and the Administration to lay 
off an excess of revolutionary experimenting. 
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PREMIUM ON INEFFICIENCY: The National 
A, compan Board asks for an immediate inves- 

tigation by certified public accountants of the 
books and records of Standard Brands, Inc. They wish 
to find out whether or not the company has violated the 
clause of the coffee code which prohibits destructive 
price cutting and selling below cost. The charges are 
based upon the fact that from April 9 to May 5 the 
company set a price of 25 cents a pound to the retailer 
on its Chase and Sanborn brand, and the claim is made 
that based on replacement values the coffee cannot be 
sold at that price with a profit to the maker. . . . The 
facts seem to be that the company made a very shrewd 
investment in several million dollars’ worth of coffee while 
prices were very low. Present prices are much higher, 
but the company wants to sell its coffee at cost plus a 
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reasonable profit. From the time of the inception 
of NRA thoughtful merchandising men anticipated trouble 
and confusion over costs because of the lack of uniformity 
in accounting methods. Now it develops that the Coffee 
Industry Committee failed to cover even the fundamental 
problems of whether original cost or replacement cost 
should be the determining factor. . . . Perhaps there has 
been too much “unbridled” competition and a measure of 
control both within and without industry is beneficial, but 
it would seem decidedly unfair if a company is not allowed 
to capitalize on foresightedness. How would consumers 
react if retail prices were based on the costs of the /east 
efficient units in every field? 
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‘ AZY SPACE BUYING: A space salesman for the 
I> New York Sun called upon the advertising manager 

of a large corporation recently to present his story. 
The company had laid out a campaign to run in the New 
York market. “Sorry!” a company executive told the 
space man, “but we've decided to use only morning papers 
in this campaign—we didn’t want to show any favoritism, 
and if we follow this rule, none of the evening papers 
need to feel that we have a grudge against it. . . we'll 
ask you to excuse us, therefore, from taking the time to 
study your solicitation.” . . . The space salesman replied, 
“Well, by the same criterion, I suppose you wouldn't hire 
a good man for your executive staff if he happened to be 
left-handed.” The answer was non-committal. . . . Such 
an arbitrary basis for the planning of an advertising cam- 
paign provides a convenient alibi for this advertiser in 
countering the reciprocity selling argument and furnishes 
a lame sort of excuse to explain the elimination of several 
media without the pain and sweat of thinking up any 
purely logical objections. So long as space is purchased 
on such a lazy basis by this company, they cannot expect 
advertising to do a creditable job for them, nor should 
they charge to advertising the losses which may be sus- 
tained. When we say “losses,” we mean the difference 
between only fair returns and the possible returns from 2 
campaign in which media selection has been intelligent. 
Such losses should be charged rather as excessive overhead 
due to inefficient management of appropriation expendi- 
tures. ... It may be that morning papers would, on carefu! 
analysis, prove to be adequate for the job. On the basis 
the facts we have, however, there seems to be far better tha 
an even chance that one or two evening papers on the li 
might strengthen the campaign very greatly. Be that as it ma’ 
the cold truth is that the advertiser who buys space © 


the flip of a coin rather than 
Bil 
“TK | 


on a thorough-going study of 
SALES MANAGEMEN 


his market, is only cheating 
himself. 


